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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN LEAVING BUCKINGHAM PALACE FOR A BRIEF OUTING ON FEBRUARY 11. 


With the approach of the birth of her child, her Majesty’s recent engagements 
have been limited to private visits. On February 11 she left the Palace by 
car for an hour, and although it was not known where she went, it was 
probable that she had tea with relations. She was accompanied by one of 
the Royal corgis, which sat in the back seat with her. During the week-end 
crowds gathered outside the Palace, in wintry weather, for news of the birth, 


Sister Helen Rowe, who arrived at Buckingham Palace on the afternoon of 
February 14, was to be assisted by Miss Anne Wilson, of King's College 
Hospital, at the Queen’s confinement. On the afternoon of Monday, 
February 15, her Majesty went for a long walk, in bright, cold weather, in the 
grounds of the Palace. A Pelace official reported that the baby was not expected 
until later in the week. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 64d. (These rates apply as The Ulustrated London News is registered at the C.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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PAST AND PRESENT 
ROYAL CHILDREN: 
A FAMILY GALLERY. 


THE FUTURE EDWARD VIII WITH HIS MOTHER, THE FUTURE 
QUEEN MARY, AND HIS GRANDMOTHER, THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


FUTURE KINGS IN THEIR PERAMBULATORS: GEORGE VI AND 


EDWARD VIII WHEN THEY WERE CHILDREN. 


A HAPPY PICTURE OF THE YOUNG PRINCE PHILIP, 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH, AS HE WAS IN 1922. 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF WALES HOLDING HER 
YOUNGER SON, THE FUTURE GEORGE V, ON HER KNEE. 


SEEING THE WORLD FROM HER PERAMBULATOR: THE 


QUEEN WITH HER NANNY. 


A FLASHBACK TO 1926: THE QUEEN MOTHER WITH THE QUEEN AS A BABY. 


SMILING CHEERFULLY AND OBLIVIOUS OF FUTURE 
CARES: GEORGE VI AS A BABY EARLY IN 1896. 


THE QUEEN IN A PARTICULARLY HAPPY MOOD IN 1926. 
SHE SEEMS AS CONTENTED AS HER FATHER (ABOVE). 


blances. In time they range back as far as the 1860’s, with the charming 
picture of the young George V sitting on his crinolined mother’s knee with 
his elder brother, who became Duke of Clarence, at her side. The most recent 
is that of Princess Anne as she was on her first birthday. The Queen can be 
seen, with her mother, being taken out by her nanny, and by herself. Perhaps 
one of the most amusing photographs is that of the future monarchs, Edward VIII 


In this galaxy of Royal babies it is interesting to speculate on family resem- 


THIS TOUCHING STUDY WAS PAINTED BY JOHN ST. HELIER LANDER. 


PRINCE CHARLES: A PLEASANT SERIOUS STUDY OF THE HEIR TO THE 
THRONE THAT WAS TAKEN IN 1949. 


| 


AS SHE WAS IN 1931. 


WEARING THE CORAL NECKLACE HER MOTHER HAD: 
PRINCESS ANNE ON HER FIRST BIRTHDAY, IN 1951. 


and George VI, sitting in their perambulators and dressed in the height of baby 
fashion. At a time when attention is fixed on yet another Royal baby it is 
fascinating to go back to these old reminders. In the picture of Princess Anne 
she is wearing the coral necklace that her mother had when she was first 
photographed. The young Princess Margaret is already gazing on the world 
with the beautiful eyes for which she is famous. This family gallery covering 
so long a period will give delight to many. 











GAZING WITH GREAT WIDE EYES: PRINCESS MARGARET 
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THE QUEEN’S DOCTORS AND NURSES: CEREMONIALS 
Al D TRADITIONS SURROUNDING A ROYAL BIRTH 


THE QUEEN'S PHYSICIAN-IN- 
ORDINARY: SIR JOHN WEIR. 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE FUTURE EDWARD VIII TO THE HOME SECRETARY, MR. H. H. ASQUITH, LATER THE 
FAMOUS LIBERAL PRIME MINISTER (RIGHT), BY THE YOUNG PRINCE'S PARENTS, THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK 
(CENTRE). HE WAS BORN ON JUNE 23, 1894. (From The IMustrated London News of June 30, 1894.) 


THE OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION OF THE BIRTH OF PRINCE CHARLES AT CLARENCE HOUSE ON 
ON NOVEMBER 14, 1948, FROM THE HOME SECRETARY, MR. CHUTER 
EDE, TO THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


Here we show some of the people who are involved in the arrangements for 
the birth of the Queen’s third baby. By tradition the Home Secretary is the 
most important of these, he has to be informed first and then he has to inform 
the Lord Mayor of London. Although it is no longer customary for Privy Council- 
lors to be present at the birth, the Home Secretary, whose office has evolved from 
that of a private secretary to the Monarch, still is told first. In the picture 


AUGUST 15, 1950: THE BULLETIN 
ANNOUNCING THE BIRTH OF PRINCESS ANNE, BEING HUNG UP 
BY ONE OF THE ROYAL SERVANTS. 


THE QUEEN'S ANASSTHETIST: MR 
VERNON HAL. 


SIGNED BY FOUR DOCTORS, THREE OF WHOM ARE NOW IW 
ATTENDANCE ON THE QUEEN: THE NOTICE AT BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE BEARING THE NEWS OF PRINCE CHARLES’ BIRTH 


from our issue of June 30, 1894, Mr. Asquith, the future Prime Minister, is seen 
with the future King George V and Queen Mary. The bulletins announcing 
the births of Prince Charles and Princess Anne bring us to far more recent 
times. Over a Royal birth there is naturally much publicity, but in spite of 
the constant attentions of the Press the Queen probably enjoys greater privacy 
than many of her predecessors did in their more public courts. 
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WEEN. in the world of vast aggregations and 
organisations of corporate humanity in 
which we to-day live, we are faced with some 
apparently insoluble problem, it is always some- 
thing of a relief, and often very helpful, to turn 
from the opposing abstractions in which the 
problem or dispute is expressed, and seek instead 
the individual human or, what one might call— 
I hope without offence—worm's-eye view of the 
matter. Thus, of the many columns of print 
which, like everyone else, I have read in the last 
few weeks about the vexed subject of railway- 
workers’ pay the British Transport Commission's 
profits—or, rather, lack of them—and the con- 
tending interests of Trades Unions, the most 
revealing, I thought, was a letter from 
a North Country signalman which appeared 
a few days ago in _a famous national 
daily. His letter was admittedly the 
expression of a purely personal attitude: 
not that of a railway administrator; an 
economist; a Trade Union official; but 
of an ordinary working signalman. But 
what counted, it seemed to me, was that 
it was an expression not merely of opinion 
but of experience, and that experience 
conveyed more, at least to me, than any 
expression of mere opinion, however 
weighty. The facts set out in the letter, 
such as they were and assuming that 
they were accurate—and there seemed 
every reason to suppose that they were— 
spoke for themselves and appeared to 
me unanswerable. In the cabin in which 
he did his work as a signalman, the 
writer explained, he had to deal with 
anything up to a hundred trains a shift. 
To give some idea of what this involved 
he mentioned that the man on shift 
never had time to eat, a meal in comfort 
but had to bolt his~sandwiches at odd 
moments between pulling levers, ringing 
bells and answering telephones, and that 
the natural functions of humanity had 
to be “ performed in scrambling haste” 
between trains, so that dyspepsia and 
indigestion were occupational diseases for 
railway signalmen. ‘ You may be sur- 
prised to know,” he wrote, 
that nearly all the signal cabins in this country 
are not equipped with flush lavatories... . 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


operation, there was no chance of making any 
additional money; “there are no payment-by- 
results or bonus schemes for signalmen.” 

The writer then went on to point out that if he 
were unemployed he would only be about {1 a 
week worse off than on his present pay as a fully- 
employed signalman. On the dole he would 
receive {5 16s. for himself, his wife and four 
children. He would save his National Insurance 
contribution of 9s. 11d. a week, and his children 
would qualify for free school dinners, which cost 
him at present about a pound a week. This 
would give him the equivalent of {7 5s. 11d.‘a 
week, in addition to which hg would save another 
pound or so through not having to incur the 





PRESENTING A SPECIAL BANNER TO THE ARMY CADET FORCE OF 
WHICH HE IS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF: PRINCE PHILIP AT THE CENTENARY 
CELEBRATIONS (ON FEBRUARY 9 AT THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
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it seems to me, carry enormous weight with any 
just-minded person. Such men as he have 
to bear a responsibility of the most onerous kind, 
and one that involves continuous and sustained 
concentration. And such work, as anyone knows 
who has experienced the difference between work 
that ‘requires sustained concentration and the 
more ordinary kind that does not, makes a heavy 
toll on human vitality. Moreover, in this parti- 
cular case, the work is of a kind without which 
the national economy would be gravely and, in 
the long run, perhaps fatally injured; this, 
indeed, is admitted by all parties—British Trans- 
port Commission, Government, railwaymen and 
public. I am net for one moment suggesting 
that the responsibilities of, and consequent 
Strain on, 4ll railway workers, manual 
and administrative, are necessarily com- 
parable to those of a mainline signalman 
or, still more, of an engine-driver. I am 
only recording my belief that such 
responsibilities and services ought to be 
given a commensurate reward so long as 
they are regarded as essential to our 
economy and national existence. And to 
realise what those responsibilities are and 
what the present financial recompense for 
them is does help one to see the problem 
of railway finances and railwaymen’s pay 
in better perspective than one could 
otherwise do. Nor, unless it is founded 
on such a perspective, is any solution 
that is proposed of such problems likely 
to prove satisfactory or lasting. All the 
frustrations and discomforts of present-day 
railway travel—and they are grave and 
many and seem to be increasing—all the 
losses and strained finances of the British 
Transport Commission, and all the rigidity 
and intransigence of Trade Union politics 
revealed im recent months, have to be 
considered in the light of such elementary 
human realities. At the time of writing 
it is not certain whether, when these 
lines appear, the country will have been 
plunged into the misery and economic 
welter of a national railway strike and, 
if it should, without the clearest necessity, 
those responsible for precipitating such 
a strike instead of exercising patience 





Men still have to make do with a chemical 
closet stack in a dilapidated wooden shack 
measuring 2 ft. by 2 ft. 5 ins.* 

In a particular instance he cited, where 
the signalmen at a mainline cabin had 
applied for proper toilet facilities in a 


At a ceremony at the Tower of London, Prince Philip i d the 
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celebrations of the Army and Combined Cadet Forces by presenting the hang 

Cadet Force with a special banner which has been designed by the College of Heralds 

and incorporates his cipher. The Prince is seen here presenting the banner to 

sixteen-year-old Brian Underdown, of Catford. The banner is to travel to every 

county. In this way all A.C.F. cadets will have the chance of taking part in a 

parade where it is present. The presentation took place in the church of St. Peter 
Ad Vincula, which is within the walls of the Tower of London. 


for a few more days or weeks, are likely, 
in the words of a former President of 
the National Union of Railwaymen, “ to 
emerge devoid of honour, of prestige 
and of finance,” and, if it is at all 
prolonged, the position of this country in 
the world may be gravely worsened. But 





box only 100 yards from the nearest 
water-main, their application had been turned 
down on the ground that the cost would be 
prohibitive, though only a few weeks — before 
the management had spent a large sum on 
providing a modern office for an assistant 
district area engineer. He did not suggest, the 
writer explained, that the A.D.A.E. did not 
require an office, but merely that the signalmen’s 
application should have been given precedence by 
virtue of its manifest need. 

For his wage, this fact-giving signalman 
continued, he received—and he described himself 
as “one of the higher-paid railwaymen ”— 
£9 6s. 6d. for a 44-hour week, with one week- 
day off in twelve, working six eight-hour shifts 
in one week and five in the next. Night-shift 
work, when he was paid time-and-a-quarter for 
the hours between 10 p.m. and 6 a.mi:, provided 
him with twelve hours’ overtime-pay every three 
weeks. Except for an occasional Sunday when 
the cabin had to be opened for permanent-way 





everyday expenses involved in shift-work. The 
question he therefore asked, with, I felt, con- 
siderable force, was, ‘‘ Are our wages too low ? 
or is unemployment benefit too high?” At a 
really busy box, he explained, where traffic was 
continuously in block, the signalman on duty 
could not afford to relax his vigilance for even 
a few seconds, and any momentary lapse could 
produce disastrous consequences. Those who 
operated important cabins felt, therefore, that they 
were worth several pounds a week more than they 
received. 

The Guillebaud Pay Review Committee admit that 
they can find no job in outside industry to compare 
with ours. No analogy is perfect, but I do feel that we 
carry as much responsibility as traffic policemen.* 

However great the complexities of railway 
finance, whether viewed from the point of view 
of the British Transport Commission or of the 
nation—and they are clearly very great indeed— 
the facts set out in this signalman’s letter must, 





however the matter is resolved, it seems 
to me that all concerned—Transport Commission, 
Trades Unions, and, above all, Parliament and 
Government—will have to reconsider the problem 
of national transport.as a whole. And the first 
question to be asked is, are railways vitally 
necessary to the country's existence ? and, if so, 
are those performing functions in connection 
with their operation that demand exceptional 
skill, responsibility or powers of concentration, 
receiving a commensurate reward and one com- 
patible with the value of the services they render ? 
And, if the answer to the second part of the 
question should prove to be, No, ought not the 
whole problem of national transport priorities 
and expenditure, including the contending claims 
of road and railway, to be reconsidered, ab ovo, 
by the grand council of the nation and its 
executive ? 





* Daily Telegraph, February 8, 1960. Letter by 
Mr. F. Webster, of Bishop Auckland, County Durham. 
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THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S ARMY, NAVY AND INDUSTRIAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


AT THE “SINK THE BISMARCK |" PREMIERE: THE DUKE TALKING WITH ESMOND KNIGHT, ONE 
OF THE CAST, WHO SERVED IN THE ACTION AS A GUNNERY OFFICER AND WAS BLINDED. 


WEARING PROTECTIVE GLASSES, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH SHOWS A KEEN INTEREST IN 
ONE OF THE PROCESSES AT THE PRESSED STEEL COMPANY'S PLANT AT COWLEY, OXFORD. », 


AT THE TERRITORIAL ARMY CENTRE, SWINDON, THE DUKE SPEAKING AFTER PRESENTING THE CHALLENGE SHIELD 
OF THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S TROPHY TO THE 4TH (1.A.) BN., THE WILTSHIRE REGIMENT. 


On February 12, the Duke of Edinburgh visited Swindon and Cowley, and 
at the Swindon Drill Hall presented the Challenge Shield of The Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Trophy to the Commanding Officer of the 4th (T.A.) Bn., The Wilt- 
shire Regiment (The Duke of Edinburgh’s Royal Regiment). This Trophy 
competition is entered annually by Regular and Territorial Army units of 
which the Duke is Colonel-in-Chief, Colonel or Honorary Colonel or Captain- 
General. The contest is one of mar ip, coupled with fitness and - 


PRINCE PHILIP SHAKES HANDS WITH THE STAR OF THE FILM, MR. KENNETH MORE, WHO IS WEARING 


HIS OLD UNIFORM OF A LIEUTENANT, R.N.V.R 


LISTENING TO THE EXPLANATION: PRINCE PHILIP BESIDE A PRODUCTION LINE OF THE PRESSED 


STEEL COMPANY'S SWINDON PLANT, WHERE TWO CAR BODIES ARE MADE EACH MINUTE. 


PRESENTING A SILVER MEDALLION TO C.S.M. MARTIN—-ONE OF TWO AWARDED 
TO THOSE WITH THE HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL SCORES IN ALL PRACTICES. 


endurance, and while the Trophy goes to the team scoring the highest number 
of points, the Shield goes to the T.A. unit with the highest score. The present 
Shield holders have now won it two years in succession. Later in the day 
Prince Philip visited the Pressed Steel Company’s highly automated plant at 
Swindon, had luncheon at their Cowley factory, and also visited the Cowley 
plant. On February 11, the Duke was present at the Odeon, Leicester Square, 
for the premiére of the film “ Sink the Bismarck ! " 
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MR. KHRUSHCHEV IN INDIA; RIOTS IN 
AMIENS; AND OTHER NEWS ITEMS. 


"I 


AFTER THE RAILWAY STRIKE HAD BEEN CALLED OFF ON FEBRUARY 9%: A RALLY IN TRAPALGAR 
SQUARE WHICH INDICATED FURTHEK WAGE DEMARKDS. 
a caee & tie a ane cee rent 2 

resolution pledging full to giving ali railwaymen a substan’ ease. A 
cea ennuaNS SO Mestr ONS thycsoma Siling conemnion tp Ot Veluntian'e May. 





ial : tes }| QUEUEING FOR THEIR WAGES: MINERS AT BETTESHANGER COLLIERY, 
5 real anaes ere ae = KENT, WHERE 200 MINERS WERE STILL UNDERGROUND IN A STAY. 
be bie tie A aad ay : DOWN STR:KE, [i PROTEST AGAINST REDUNDANCY NOTICES. 





DELIVERING AN ADDRESS DURING HIS FIVE-DAY VISIT TO INDIA: MR. KHRUSHCHEV, WITH MR. NEHRU (EXTREME LEFT) MR. KHRUSHCHEV, ON A FIVE-DAY VISIT TO INDIA, SHAKING 

AND THE MAYOR OF DELHI SEATED BEHIND HIM. HANDS WITH MR. NEHRU BEFORE THE START OF THEIR TALKS 

Mr. Khrushchev, on a tour of India, Burma, Indonesia and Afghanistan, was given a quiet welcome at New — > where ON MUTUAL PROBLEMS. BEHIND MR. NEHRU IS MR. GROMYKO, 
H THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER. 


gi 
he spoke of the “ aggressive military alignments of the Imperialist States,” and of Soviet economic achievements. le 
stressed the réle of the ee ‘arty asa “ great democratic force.” 





WITH A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE TERRITORY TO BE VISITED BY THE ADVISOR! 
In een onl omy GOVERNMENT'S AGRICULTURAL POLICY: STEEL-HELMETED POLICE THREW COMMISSION TO REVIEW THE CONSTITUTION OF THE RHODESIAN FEDERA 10% 
TEAR. RENAD! ERSE PEASANTS AND FARMERS RIOTING IN AMIENS. OVER 100 WERE INJURED. VISCOUNT MONCKTON, LEADER OF THE COMMISSION, SPEAKING AT A PRES 
On February 11 about 25,000 peasants and farmers gathered in Amiens to protest against the meg py Ss agri- CONFERENCE ON FEBRUARY 11 AT THE MIDLAND BANK—OF WHICH HE 5 
cultural policy. The meeting ‘ated into a political riot when slogans such as “ Vive Massu ” “ Algerie "4 
Frangaise " were shouted by demonstrators with political grievances. An inquiry is being held. CHAIRMAN—HBAD OFFICE IN LONDON 
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CLOSE TO WHERE THE 
FEBRUARY 13: A SCENE NEAR REGGANE, FRENCH SAHARA. 


AFTER FLYING THROUGH THE NUCLEAR CLOUD TO TAKE SAMPLES OF RADIO-ACTIVE DUST: 
TEC 


DELIGHT AND SOME MISGIVINGS SHOW ON THE FACES OF PARISIANS AS THE NEWS THAT 
FRANCE HAD BECOME A NUCLEAR POWER IS MADE KNOWN. 


A mixed reception greeted the news that France had successfully exploded 
her first atomic bomb—near Reggane, in the French Sahara, some 900 miles 
south-west of Algiers. In France the reaction was generally one of joy, 
that France had become the fourth world nuclear power. To most French- 
men its value was chiefly one of prestige, and this attitude was enthusiastically 
expressed by President de Gaulle, who is reported to have sent a telegram 
saying, ‘“‘ Hourrah pour la France! Since this morning she is stronger and 
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ON THE WORLD—I. 


FIRST FRENCH ATOMIC BOMB WAS SUCCESSFULLY EXPLODED ON 


i 


NEWS 


A MUSHROOM OVER THE SAHARA, JUST AFTER THE EXPLOSION. IT IS REPORTED THAT 
THE BOMB’S POWER EQUALLED 100,000 TONS OF T.N.T. 


MUSHROOM CLOUD, DENOTING A NUCLEAR EXPLOSION, DRIFTING IN THE WIND 
THE BOMB BROKE A FIFTEEN MONTHS’ NUCLEAR “ SILENCE.” 


prouder.” The French Socialist Party sounded a rare note of complaint, 
regretting that “such a costly, dangerous and useless experiment” should 
be carried out while the other three atomic Powers were discussing a ban on 
nuclear tests. Feelings outside the country, less concerned with French 
national prestige, were generally sombre, although Dr. Nkrumah expressed 
horror, and announced the temporary “freezing” of assets of French firms 
in Ghana. France now intends to develop a nuclear striking force. 





RESERVOIR IS ROOFED WITH ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEET TO PREVENT EVAPORATION. 
LOSS. THE ROOF COVERS 17} ACRES AND SAVES YEARLY ABOUT 20,000,000 GALLONS. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD —III. 


~~ SQUAW VALLEY, USA. STORMS AT? THE OLYMPICS SITE. 


A VIGLENT storm on February 2 caused much damage at the Squaw | 
Valley site, where the Winter Olympic Games were due to start 


A HAZARD FOR SKIERS, CAUSED BY HEAVY STORMS: AN OLYMPIC COMPETITOR BRAKING 
BACK, DURING A PRACTICE RUN, TO AVOID SOME FALLEN PINES. 


FOUND IN THE CAVE HIGH UP ABOVE THE DEAD SEA: FRAGMENTS OF PAPYRUS COVERED 
WITH HEBREW LETTERS, WHICH HAVE YET TO BE DECIPHERED. 


TURNED INTO A FIELD OF MUD AND SLUSH BY TORRENTIAL RAIN: THE SQUAW VALLEY 
SNOW COMPACTION AREA WHICH WAS COMPLETELY WASHED OUT BY THE DOWNPOUR 


EL. IMPORTANT SCROLL DISCOVERY IN A HIDDEN CAVE. 


Ce anna emia, cation of sagem, wantin ta ding 
i two coins of Trajan, 
inn cua aheiatinieditn emetiinunan ae 

Dead Sea—the first of their kind to be found in Israel. 

at the moment hard to decide, but there is strong evidence 

ich these caves are located was used by parties of fugitive 

had harassed the Emperor Hadrian in the 2nd century 

most important finds are two fragments of scroll 

sixteen verses of Chapter XIII of Exodus, written in IN GOOD SPIRITS—DESPITE THE ABSENCE OF A ROOF OR WALLS: A PERSEVERING CHARACTER 


in a style similar to that of the famous Dead Sea scrolls of Qumran. SURE SETTING SERIND ENS DECK AT THE SQUAW VALLEY PAREING AREA 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—IV. 


SANTA CRUZ, WEST INDIES. THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 

THE WEST INDIES, CONGRATULATING A PLAYER IN A 
STEEL BAND AFTER A PERFORMANCE AT THE BLIND SCHOOL. 
The Princess Royal, who left Portsmouth in Britannia on 
January 15 for an extensive tour of ~~ West Indies, British 
Guiana and British Honduras, visited 





been formed in Jamaica and 
it is hoped to raise another in Trinidad. 
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HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON: 
JACQUES PICCARD 
AND LIEUTENANT 
DON WALSH WITH 
THE AWARD PRE- 
SENTED BY PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER FOR 
THEIR RECORD 


Ae 





= + 
NEAR BOLOGNA, ITALY. THE BURNING COACH BEING TOWED OUT OF THE 
TUNNEL 


AFTER IT HAD CAUGHT FIRE. THERE WERE NO SERIOUS CASUALTIES. 
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COMMENTATOR who confines 
A his study to the balancing of 
pros and cons is not likely to be help- 
ful, certainly not in journalism. His 
more thoughtful readers may well 
decide that they are capable of doing 
that themselves and would prefer 
something more positive from him. 
Here an opinion will be given. Yet 
it must be confessed that the problems involving 
nuclear weapons are always extremely complex 
and difficult to solve and that the one which is 
now creating controversy—the arming of the 
Federal Republic of Germany with such weapons— 
is one of the most puzzling of all. Good arguments 
have been, and are being, advanced in favour of 
and against the step. The pot has been brought 
to the boil by the Opposition motion of censure 
in the House of Commons 


on February 10. 


The form of the motion 
bears the mark of com- 
promise. The core is found 
in the words: “ and further 
deplores the fact that the 
Government has consented 
to the steps that are being 
taken towards the arming 
of West German forces with 
nuclear weapons before the 
Summit talks have been 
held, thereby prejudicing 
their prospects of success.” 
Are we to suppose that the 
majority of the Opposition 
finds the Government’s 
policy deplorable only be- 
cause it precedes the Sum- 
mit conference ? What hap- 
pened in the debate was 
that, when the Foreign Sec- 
retary mentioned that before 
the General Election it had 
been officially announced 
that Labour policy was the 
neutralisation of Germany, 
he was called on to speak to 
the motion. On the other 
hand, the Opposition ranged 
far beyond it, and one 

said that nine out 
of ten people would refuse 
to give the Germans 
pea-shooters. 


It must be borne in mind 
that no proposals have been 
made to hand over to Ger- 
mans the control of nuclear 
war-heads. At the same 
time it must be owned that 
this precaution is not water- 
tight, since the war-heads 
would not be of much use 
unless were near at 
hand. It is largely beside 
the point whether these 
matters are discussed or 
even decided before or after 
a Summit conference, but 
the problem in itself re- 
mains not only difficult but 
alarming. The anti-Semitic 
outrages in Germany may 
have been exaggerated in 
importance, but they were 
ugly. Some pronouncements 
about the territory lost to 
Poland have caused dis- 
quietude. Yet to differen- 
tiate against the State which 
will soon provide the strong- 
est conventional defence of 
the West would seem 
illogical. 

The United States 
Government has indicated that it is considering 
the policy of putting weapons of this type into the 
hands of N.A.T.O. instead of retaining them in its 
own. It is believed to feel that this would be a 
sign of confidence, that it would get rid of that 
popular impression that Americans were the real 


The Opposition spokesman, Mr. Healey, took 
the line that a situation was developing in which 
“N.A.T.O. would become incapable of anything 


President Eisenhower 
of the President's visit was to evaluate 
ede} — 9) — 
o' 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
GERMANY AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


but a nuclear response to any sort of incident in 
central Europe.”” This tendency would presumably 
be created if N.A.T.O.’s European members used 
up on equipment with nuclear weapons men and 
money previously devoted to conventional forces 
and armaments. The dilemma about the weakness 
of conventional defence is endless and there is 
really no answer to it because the members of 
N.A.T.O. are not prepared to draw heavily enough 


7 > ~ 

WITH A TITAN MISSILE—IN ITS GANTRY—IN THE BACKGROUND: A SCENE FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S TOUR OF 
THE CAPE CANAVERAL MISSILE TEST CENTRE, WHICH HE VISITED TO GAIN FIRST-HAND INFORMATION ABOUT U.S. MISSILE 

WITH HIM IS MAJOR-GENERAL D. YATES, THE CENTRE’S COMMANDER. 
testing centre in Florida. The ostensible 
the state and strength of the United States’ deterrent force so that he 
House. He was secretly briefed on the missiles and the results 

installations. 


visited the Cape Canaveral missile i 


tests, and toured the launching sites and 


on their man-power to make it an effective buck- 
ler. Yet the clear appreciation of Lord Salisbury— 
in the Lords’ debate on the same day—remains 
very much to the point. He said that, for the 
first time, the nuclear weapon had brought 
“ equality of vulnerability,” and that this was its 
main merit as a deterrent to war. 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd put emphasis on the risk of 
making West Germany suspect the prospect of being 
treated as a third-class Power. The British policy, 
he pointed out, was to avoid such an impression, 
which might lead to the growth of a narrow 
form of nationalism in the country. He saw 
signs of a campaign, which he did not attribute 
to the Opposition, against Dr. Ad and 
the Federal Government. He detected behi 
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it an attempt to disrupt N.A.T.O 
by detaching West Germany from it 
There has been a persistent anti- 
German. campaign, though it is not 
yet clear that all who have taken part 
in it desire to drive West Germany 
out of N.A.T.O 


I find no mention in the debate 
of one possible factor in recent American policy. 
The basis is the increased accuracy of Russian 
weapons, which seems pretty well established. 
Supposing that it had reached or was about to 
reach a standard which would enable a lightning 
attack to be made in such overwhelming strength 
that the United States would lose the power to 
retaliate, the situation would be changed. The 
deterrent would no longer deter. The only 
immediate step towards the 
restoration of this power 
would be that of spreading 
out nuclear weapons among 
the allies of the United 
States in N.A.T.O. This is 
speculative only, but the 
line of thought is far from 
being improbable 


So we find ourselves con- 
fronted, not for the first 
time in our defence thinking, 
with an option of an un- 
satisfactory character. My 
own conclusion is that we 
cannot afford to weaken the 
defences of the West, or de- 
sist from strengthening them 
where that is necessary, in 
face of an unproved forecast 
that West Germany will be- 
come arrogant and difficult 
to control if admitted to a 
fuller partnership in them. 
The Federal Republic has 
never suggested that the ban 
on home manufacture of 
nuclear weapons should be 
lifted and there is no reason 
why it should not be main- 
tained indefinitely. Nor can 
we drop our shield during 
the period preceding a Sum- 
mit conference. Soviet 
Russia will certainly not 
do so. 


The present West Ger- 
man Chancellor can hardly, 
in the nature of things, re- 
main long in office, and his 
departure will naturally 
cause anxiety. But in no 
case could we base policy on 
a single politician. Politi- 
cians are no more immortal 
than the rest of us, and 
comparatively young ones 
often die politically long 
before they quit the world. 
It is-not improbable that 
after his retirement from the 
scene his successor and the 
Government will be found 
to be less obstinate in 
opinion rather than more. 
But the best safeguard to 
ensure a wise, moderate 
and democratic Germany is 
friendship with the other 
countries of the West and 
continuance of the con- 
stant intercourse and close 
consultation which has so 
far prevailed. For those 
who rely on _ self-interest 
only, it may be argued 
that West Germany has 
every reason not to betray her partners. 





It may be unhappy that these matters should 
come up during the preparations for a Summit 
conference. They need not prevent every possible 
effort being made to achieve success in it. Only 
by mutual progress in rendering it more difficult 
to make war and removing its horrors through 
disarmament, can we hope to end it, and that only 
gradually. At present the auspices are rather less 
propitious than they were last year, but we should 
not despair of making some progress. Meanwhile, 
our situation is not so safe that we can put a brake 
on the normal developments in defence policy. The 
original decision to rearm Germany, taken by a 
Labour Government, was often strongly criticised, 
but all the evidence now is that it was correct. 
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Y title this 
week is 
slightly fraudulent, 
for although I do 
indeed want to say 
‘something about 
camellias, it is 
really an excuse to 
write about the 
Portuguese gardens 
I have been looking at during the past few days: 
all public gardens, and all with camellias in flower, 
as, indeed, the camellias in the West Country, 
not much less than a thousand miles farther north, 
are, as to the earlies, in flower. Which is one 
more item of evidence that we have the best 
gardening climate in the world 














Because their delicate flowers can be kept 
at perfection for much longer by giving these 
shrubs the protection of glass, a myth—that 
camellias are not hardy—has been widely 
propagated. The fact is that they are quite 
as hardy as rhododendrons and, incidentally, 
require the same kind of soil, although I 
doubt whether they are quite so implacably 
“ calcifuge.”” I have three specimens, two 
very small and one medium-sized and growing 
fast: all are on the north wall of the house, 
which delays their flowering, so that the 
flowers when they appear are not exposed to 
damage by morning sun after night frost. I 
noticed that even in Portugal persistent rain, 
although it was warm rain, browns the edges 
of the petals, especially of the white and pale 
rose varieties. 


One of the best displays of camellias I 
have ever seen—as of rhododendrons—was 
at Heligan, in Cornwall, where plants of both 
these genera have attained tree size. But 
there is an avenue of tree-sized camellias as 
far east as Battle Abbey, in Sussex. Not for 
years, however, have I seen anything like 
the camellia garden of the Penha Palace, 
near Sintra, in Portugal: I do not know 
its extent, but one can walk for a long time 
by winding, cobbled paths among coppices of 
camellias some of which are certainly 20 ft. 
tall, and all of which are large, healthy and 
free-flowering. The flowers are of every shade 
of rose-pink to deep crimson, and one or two 
of the shrubs flowered almost orange, while 
many were white. I saw no singles, which is 
a pity, for I think them even more beauti- 
ful than the doubles. In fact, I fancy that 
a real camellia specialist would criticise this 
lovely garden on the grounds that, although well 
kept like all the Portuguese gardens I saw, there 
have been few recent plantings of new and 
improved varieties, such as those produced from 
the Chinese species Camellia saluensis and 
C. williamsii. But this is carping: a garden must 
be considered as an integral work of art, not 
a botanical collection, and on those terms the 
Penha Palace camellia garden, with the sound of 
running water for ever in one’s ears, the hilly 
site, the interplantings of great New Zealand 
tree-ferns, rhododendrons, exotic conifers, arau- 
carias, the great splashes of golden 





CAMELLIAS. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


the site, the maze-like wanderings of innumerable, 
well-kept paths, the ubiquity of water, and 
the art with which species from the four corners 
of the earth had been combined to produce a 
natural landscape of tranquillising beauty which 
yet could never have happened in nature, 
that is, without the aid of a superb artist- 
gardener. 


Since I have com: Bodnant with Monserrat 


it should be said that Bodnant brings together 


THINKS EVEN MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN THE DOUBLES. 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


more, and horticulturally more interesting, species. 
Monserrat is now Government property, and it is 
very well kept, but the hand of a master-gardener, 
breeding new hybrid shrubs and constantly 
planting the best new varieties, the hand, in short, 
of a Charles Puddle at Bodnant, is missing. But 
that having been said, this enormous Portuguese 
garden—where for an hour and a half after I was 
due out I still wandered, completely lost—is one 
of the most beautiful I have ever seen. Of the 
shrubs and trees, camellias, a very early cream 
and mauve rhododendron, acacias, including the 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 





“WHAT I THINK IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THE WHITES, ALBA SIMPLEX ": 
A COMPLETELY CHARMING SINGLE CAMELLIA, A FORM WHICH MR. HYAMS 


cai 


mimosa, 
in several 
species, and various 
prunus and pyrus 
ornamentals were in 
flower (January 20). 
The scent of the 
mimosa and the 
sound of water from 
streams and water- 
falls filled the garden as a background to bird- 
song. Oh, yes, and magnolias, their vast heads 
of bloom standing out very handsomely against 
such strange garden-fellows as tree-ferns 9 or Io ft. 
tall, and colossal agaves, and overtopped only by 
tall palms and eucalyptus trees. 


florists’ 














Camellias, again, are a feature of the 
municipal gardening in Lisbon itself. Lisbon 
is a city of outstanding charm in two kinds— 
on the one hand, the old, very steep, winding 
and richly-coloured streets of the ancient city— 
not so ancient, really, since most of it was 
destroyed in the t earthquake which 
features in Voltaire’s “‘ Candide ’—and on 
the other, magnificent, broad, double avenues, 
with the two or four carriageways separated 
by gardens. In these gardens, those in the 
Avenida de la Libertad, for example, I saw 
not only camellias in flower, but numerous 
annuals and perennials as different in kind 
as stocks and marigolds, and arum lily and 
Strelitzia regina, the latter with its strange 
orange and blue flowers like the head of a 
crane or heron. To the most remarkable of 
the gardens of Lisbon, however, I propose 
to devote a whole page—the covered, tropical 
garden called the “ Estufa Fria,’’ at one end 
of the lovely Edward VII Park, is worth all 
that. Meanwhile, to return to camellias, in 
a more brass-tacks spirit for the benefit 
of those gardeners who have never tried 

ting them, but might like to try now 
that the myth of their tenderness has been 
disposed of. 


I am far from being a camellia specialist, 
but to the best of my belief the older ones 
in cultivation, and still the most important 
numerically in the nurseryman’s stock, are 
varieties of C. japonica. But this species 
has been reinforced by the introduction of 
Chinese camellias, and the finest new hybrids, 
remarkable for being free-flowering and for 
remaining in flower over a longer period of 
time, derive from these species. Chinese or 
Japanese, the plants are perfectly hardy, 
all evergreens, and the damage due to 
frost or rain will be confined to the spoiling of 
some flowers. Their soil should be free of lime, 
but they are not as insistent on a very low pH 
value as rhododendrons. They will tolerate full 
sun if deeply and consistently mulched, since they 
will not stand drought. They will also tolerate 
dense shade, and do well in partial shade. The 
best mulch for camellias is probably a mixture 
of leaf-mould and neutral peat: I have heard, 
though I don’t know how true .it is, that 
they are as fond of tea as we are, and should 
be mulched with tea-leaves. As a 





yellow from the mimosas and other 
acacias—many of them large trees, 
growing beyond the camellia zone— 
and the way in which resting-places 
have been contrived at points which 
give one a view over the garden so 
that one can see the whole beauty of 
the camellias in flower, is one of the 
finest in the world. 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


ies of friends, 





of the day. 





In a sense, the Penha Palace garden 
is an English garden, in so far as it 
is laid out with consummate art to 
suggest nature. This is equally true of 
another remarkable garden, also very 
rich in camellias, not very far away—I 
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matter of fact, this is true of most 
shrubs, since tea-leaves are relatively 
rich in nitrogen. 


A few starting varieties for begin- 
ners ought, I think, to include 
Donckelaarii, which seems quite easy 
to grow, and whose white-striped 
red, semi-double flowers are charm- 


sheltered one, 
easily; and what I think is the 
most beautiful of the whites, alba 
simplex, which is also a single. Noted 




















ing; the large, pale pink single 
called ‘‘ Apple Blossom,"’ but only 
where the site is a warm and | 


for the flowers spoil fj 
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| FIG. 1. 


OF TADA, SPECIALLY SET ON A MAT ON THE BANKS OF THE NIGER. 


THE MYSTERIOUS BRONZES OF JEBBA 
AND TADA, NORTHERN NIGERIA. 
By WILLIAM FAGG, Department of Ethnography, British Museum. 


OR students of African art, the magnificent naturalistic bronzes and 
terra-cottas of ancient Ife, the sacred city of the Yoruba of Nigeria, 
have long provided the central problem in art history—a problem to which 
final solutions are not yet forthcoming. These sculptures have long been 
familiar to readers of The Illustrated London News. Their refined natural- 
ism, so close to the European tradition, is certainly a remarkable 
phenomenon to occur in a West African state centuries (it would seem) 
before the first footsteps on the Niger coast of the Portuguese disco verers. 
But at least we know where these works were made, since the life-size 
terra-cotta figures at least could not have been transported to Ife from 
elsewhere. The problems presented to the art historian by the extra- 
ordinary group of bronzes here illustrated (and by a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of unidentified Nigerian bronzes in the British Museum and other 
collections which may or may not be related to them) are of a much more 
complex order, especially since we cannot yet determine the place of origin 
of most of them even within 100 or 200 miles. Although the figures at 
Jebba and Tada were reported in anthropological literature in 1931 (see 


Man, 1931, article 261, and 1934, article 193), the — who have 


LONDON NEWS 


“IN MANY WAYS THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF ART EVER FOUND IN AFRICA OUTSIDE EGYPT ”: THE SEATED BRONZE 


(r ft. 10 ins. high.) 


seen them still form quite a small band, largely consisting of Northern 
Nigerian administrators. For some fifteen years past, visitors’ books have 
been maintained at both places by the Department of Antiquities; the 
signatories include District Officers, a few ethnologists, archzologists and 
other scientists, and a growing number of literate Africans, chiefly from 
the north. It is not surprising that only a dedicated few visit Tada, an 
inaccessible village on the right bank of the Niger which is approached 
by a three- or four-hour canoe journey, sometimes in rather 

conditions; but the two big figures at Jebba (Figs. 8 and 9) stand in their 
hut only 100 yards or so from the only road and rail crossing of the Niger 
within the Nigerian Federation, and thousands of people pass by every day, 
the vast majority of them—of both races—utterly unaware of the proximity 
of two of the three largest ancient bronzes in all Africa (the third is at 
Tada). If these figures were not regarded by the people of their respective 
villages as sacred objects, inseparably bound up with their survival and 
well-being, they would undoubtedly be housed in a museum. (On my first 
visit to Nigeria in 1949, I went to Tada with my brother, Bernard Fagg, 
then Government Archzologist and now Federal Director of Antiquities, 
and we succeeded with difficulty in borrowing the two most important 
figures for brief exhibition at a scientific conference at Ibadan; but though 
they were promptly returned, the fears of the villagers were unluckily con- 
firmed by a partial famine in the following year.) As it is, they can at 
present be made known to the world at large only (contieaes overleaf. 


a — 
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SACRED 
BRONZES OF 
A REMOTE 
NIGERIAN 


VILLAGE. 


Continued.) through photo- 
graphs, and i 
carrying out 
Yoruba art for 
Historical Scheme 
under the Western Region 
Government of Nigeria, I 
travelled up into Nupe country 
and made the river journey to 
Tada (accompanied by my 
friend, the distinguished 
American photographer, 
), in order to 
make the first exhaustive 
of the bronzes. 
pictures here published are a 


rather dark hut on the river- 
bank in which they are kept. 
Artistically, the seated or 
squatting figure (Fig. 1) stands 
out from all the other bronzes 


little doubt that it is in many 
ways the most important work 


FAR LESS SOPHISTICATED THAN FIG. }. 


Continued.} the art of 
Ife—which is gener- 

believed to have 
flourished at some 
time in the three cen- 
turies before the 
arrival of the Portu- 
guese on the coast in 
the late 15th century 
—it is immediately 
obvious that this is 
an authentic work of 
the Ife school; the 
style of the head is 
unmistakable both 








striking parallels 

ith European and 

Asiatic art than those 

suggested by the 

bronze heads at Ife. 

Neither in other Ife < ; 

works nor in the . y : 

vigorous wood- ; 
i of African 
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FIG. 3. THE LARGER OF THE TWO FIGURES SHOWN IN |: z FIGS.4 AND 5. FRONT AND BACK VIEWS OF “ THE GARA,” A LARGE (3 FT. 8 INS. HIGH) FIGURE 
FIG. 2. HE IS MAKING A SIGN NOW ASSOCIATED WITH 5 . OF SUCH SANCTITY THAT IT COULD NOT BE TAKEN OUT OF THE HUT. THE MEDALLIONS ON THE 
THE OGBONI SECRET SOCIETY OF THE YORUBA. , . HEAD-DRESS SHOW A HORNFD HUMAN HEAD WITH SNAKES ISSUING FROM THE NOSTRILS. 


Continued.] force within a rather rigid convention of frontal posture—do | and scouring them with sand and water; this them almost i 

we find this all-round treatment of the spiral possibilities of human body as gold and not only prevented the formation ppt but sth 
whole “skin” of the casting, thus softening and sometimes obscuring 
the features. The custom—which, of course, does not seem barbarous to the 
villagers, for whom they are not works of art but religious objects (or 
perhaps more properly superstitious ones since the people are officially 
Moslems)—subsisted until about 1946, when my brother [Continued opposite. 
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SACRED BRONZES OF TADA AND JEBBA: 
NIGERIAN FIGURES OF OUTSTANDING SIZE. 


FIG. 6. TWO SACRED OSTRICH BRONZES OF TADA. THE TALLER IS 4 FT. 4 INS. FIG. 7. ALSO ESPECIALLY SACRED LIKE FIGS. 4-6, THIS ELEPHANT STANDS 2 FT. HIGH. THE TRUNX LOOKS 
HIGH. OSTRICHES ARE NOT FOUND SO FAR SOUTH IN NIGERIA. LIKE THE ORIGIN OF A BENIN MOTIF, IN WHICH THE TRUNK TERMINATES IN A HAND. 





seur. Thaisanes of Ot diet tower 
leg creates an interesting field for 


el 


FIG. 8. THE MALE AND FEMALE BRONZES OF JEBBA, WHICH ARE RELATED | in {Fic.9. BACK VIEW OF THE JEBBA BRONZES. THE MALE 
| TO“ THE GARA OF TADA (FIGS. 45). THE TALLERISABOUT4FT. HIGH. Stone or in bronze; it may in that | FiGURE’S MISSING HANDS PROBABLY HELD A BOW: NOTE THE QUIVER. | 
case have [Continued below. pause —— 


Continued.) aiaeiiatilh aie St ti Ai A ies th Ue cite 

priest-chiefs. Of the remaining figures less need be said here. The two 

figures at Jebba (Figs. Sane SS See Se Sas eae Se ot Sate 
less sophisticated and 


but leopaenatneneicnnamee Nigerian antiquities though one might 
see in the elephant’s remarkably prehensile trunk the beginning of an idea 
which was carried much farther at Benin, where the trunk terminates in 
a human hand grasping a palm frond. A well-established tradition current 
all along the middle Niger associates all these nine bronzes, and many 
other relics in that area, with Tsoede, the great culture hero of the Nupe 
tribe, nS eS ae 
up the river from their capital, Idah, taking the sacred bronzes with him, 
probably early in the 16th century. The story is so well corroborated by 
the collation of different versions that we may certainly take its founda- 
tion in fact as our working hypothesis. Some brass is apparently still cast 
at Idah, which may even prove to have been in early times a centre of the 
bronze-founder’s art comparable in importance to Ife‘and Benin themselves. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S TOUR IN AFRICA: A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. |; 


| MR. MACMILLAN IN GHANA; NIGERIA; THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND ; | 
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THE PROTECTORATES AND THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA—JANUARY 6 TO FEBRUARY 5. 








i perhaps the most telling of the mamy speeches 
which the Prime Minister made on his Common- 
wealth Tour, he spoke of the “ wind of change ” 
which was blowing through Africa, and of “ 
tide of nationalism " which was “ flowing fast.” 


He was right to use Nature’s elements as 
illustrations. For although the phenomenon of 
nationalism is not new, nevertheless, when a huge 
continent stirs under its impact, forces of unknown 
strength are unleashed to test and challenge the 


existing order. 


Two years ago, on the first of 


wealth tours, the Prime Minister saw for himself 
how the newly independent countries of Asia 
had taken their places within the Commonwealth 


alongside the older members whose 
peoples were almost entirely 
of British or European origin. 
That expansion of the Common- 
wealth was achieved not without 
difficulty and strain; but statesman- 
ship in Britain and Asia prevailed, 
and India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
and more, lately Malaya, were 
welcomed into the Commonwealth 
as equal partners with the older 
members. There were, and there 
are, amongst those partners, many 
differences of approach to common 
problems, but tolerance, under- 
standing, and belief in certain basic 
principles of living drew them 
together. Each country recognised 
that it was stronger by reason of its 
association with the others. 


In the Indian sub-continent 
well-established cultures and ad- 
ministrative and economic tradi- 
tions stretched far back into history, 
while in the 200 years of the British 
presence in India the impact of the 
British brand of democracy had 
gone very deep and struck respon- 
sive chords: but in Africa few of 
these foundations for independence 
were initially present. In West 
Africa it is true there had been a 
long contact with Europe. Trade 
was extensive and race relations 
had developed harmoniously. But 
even in Ghana and Nigeria the time 
for their transition from tribal 
societies with scant means of 
subsistence to independent coun- 


tries holding their own, politically and econ- 
omically, in this complex modern world has 
been limited to two or three generations. 
did not exist in its present form in 1901 when 
Britain assumed full responsibility for governing 
the country. In Nigeria the racial and administra- 
tive problems were even more complicated. There, 
as the Prime Minister will have seen, the highest 
order of statesmanship will be required if national 
consciousness is to be born and prosper. 
has made great strides forward and as an inde- 
pendent member of the Commonwealth is already 


THE “WIND OF CHANGE” IN AFRICA 
By LORD HOME, P.C., 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 


the 


The problem, as the Prime Minister found it, 
is basically this: the reconciliation of two great 
underlying fears. The fear of the white man that 
if the black man is given the vote before he has 
learnt the responsibilities inherent in the demo- 


cratic way of life, he will use it to discriminate 


making her mark on the international stage. 
Nigeria, too, is on the threshold of independence 
and full membership. Many hopes and expecta- 
tions are focussed on these new partners in this 
association of free nations. 


against the other communities, and to undermine 
and to imperil- their future on the African con- 
tinent: and the fear of the black man that the 
white man will use his experience and influence 
and wealth to block the legitimate political progress 


of the other races. 


It is not possible to generalise about the con- 
tinent of Africa any more than about the continent 
of Europe, and the situation in West Africa is 
quite different from that in Central and East 
Africa. Not only are there immense variations in 


his Common- 





i A MESSAGE FROM THE PRIME MINISTER 
TO OUR READERS. 


MANY are batted by the precise nature of the Commonwealth relation- 

ship and find it impossible to decide exactly what advantages derive 
from membership. In fact, I think the advantages are rather more 
tangible than is sometimes suggested. There is nothing intangible, for 
example, in the flow of trade between Commonwealth countries. Nor in 
the movement of capital from this country into the rest of the Common- 
wealth. Nor again in the great Commonwealth Scholarships’ scheme 
which is just coming into being. All these activities can be measured 


It is true that you. cannot measure ‘statistically the advantage that 
stems from the constant consultation and from the daily exchange of 
information which goes on between the capitals. These exchanges range 
from the broadest issues of policy to detailed technical subjects. All these 
are good reasons why the Commonwealth relationship should flourish. . 


Also, of course, we have become accustomed to working together over 
many years. Even so, the Commonwealth relationship is not something 
which can be left to look after itself. It needs a positive and continued 
effort in understanding. That is why I have thought it important to make 
these journeys. But the understanding must not only be at the level of 
political leaders and civil servants. It must extend into all walks of life. 


So it is that I welcome the publication of this Supplement. It will help 
to focus interest and attention on the Commonwealth countries in Africa. 
During the next few years the problems of Africa are likely to be very 
much with us, and we do well to get to know their background. 


HAROLD MACMILLAN. 











historical background and geographical environ- 
ment but there is, above all, the essential difference 
that in the latter area not only Africans but people 
of European and Asian origin look upon the con- 
tinent as their permanent home. Unless, there- 
fore, one or the other of these communities is to 
be subjected to unjust discrimination, the only 
solution is the creation of “‘ non-racial " or “ multi- 
racial "’ states, in which each community respects 
the rights of the other, tolerates the customs and 
outlook of the other and is able to take an appro- 
priate share in government and administration. 


Ghana 


Ghana 


deep impact on people not only 
but everywhere. 


This is not the context in which to debate these 
issues further. 
begun their work and we can now await their 
advice. But our objective, 


The Monckton Commission have 


which the Prime 
Minister stressed on many occa- 
sions during his tour, remains 
to make the Federation and 
the concept of partnership 
which underlies it, acceptable 
to all races within its borders, 
If that can be done, the effects 
in the rest of Africa will be 
profound. 


In South Africa the Nationalist 
Government pursues a policy to- 
wards its African population which 
differs in principle from that which 
we are applying in our Colonial 
Territories. The essence of the 
difference -is that we believe that 
political rights should be based 
on merit and not on colour. The 
Prime Minister expressed it in 
this way: “This experience of 
our own explains why it has 
been our aim in the countries 
for which we have borne responsi- 
bility not only to raise the 
material standards of living but 
to create a society which 
respects the rights of individuals, 
a society in which men are 
given the opportunity to grow 
to their full stature and 
that must in our view include 
the opportunity to have an in- 
creasing share in political power 
and responsibility, a society in 
which individual merit and in- 
dividual merit alone is the criterion 
for a man’s advancement whether 
political or economic.’’ These are 
words that will have made a 
in Africa 


If there is to be peace and progress in 
Africa, this crisis in the relationship between 
Africans and Europeans must be resolved. The 
Prime Minister has recognised by his tour and 
in his speeches that this is the greatest challenge 
that has yet confronted us in our long Common- 
wealth story: We must work and pray that 
we shall find the courage and wisdom to 
surmount it. 

























THE PRIME MINISTER'S ITINERARY IN AFRICA. 

January 5 London Airport departure. | January 14 Ibadan, Western Nigeria. | January 25 Zomba. 
January 6 Start of the tour of Ghana. Accra. | January 15 Enugu, Eastern Nigeria. January 26 Blantyre and Salisbury. 
January 8 Tema harbour and Volta River January 16 Kaduna, Northern Nigeria. | January 27 Bechuanaland. Start of the tour 

dam site. January 18 Start of tour of the Federation of of the Union of South Africa. 
January 9-10 Accra. | Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Johannesburg. 
January 11 End of the tour of Ghana. | January 19-20 Salisbury. | January 28 Pretoria. 

Arrival in the Federation of January 21 Lusaka. January 30 Swaziland, Durban and Pretoria. 

Nigeria at Lagos. January 22 Copperbelt. February 1 Bloemfontein and Cape Town. 
January 12-13 Lagos area. January 23 Kariba and Victoria Falls. February 2-4 Cape Town. 

January 24 Victoria Falls. February 5 Departure from Cape Town. 
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NEAR ACCRA, _——- 9- 
MR. DANIEL CHAPMAN, ON A VISIT TO ACHIMOTA SCHOOL. 


ACCRA, JANUARY 9. INSPECTING COCOA BEANS 
DURING HIS VISIT TO THE DEVELOPMENT EXHIBITION WHICH } 
ILLUSTRATED GHANA'S SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN. ; 


ACCRA, JANUARY 7 


THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER WITH THE HEADMASTER, 


THE ENERGETIC PRIME MINISTER OF GHANA, DR. KWAME 
NKRUMAH, WHO ACCOMPANIED MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN 
ON MUCH OF HIS TOUR OF GHANA. 


SAMPLING A TRADITIONAL FORM OF SHIP-TO-SHORE TRANSPORT: MR. 


FEBRUARY 20 1960 
THE PRIME MINISTER’S TOUR IN AFRICA: 
GHANA, A GROWING COUNTRY. 

| 


ACCRA, t 5-1 9- MR. MACMILLAN AT A STATE BANQUET, WHERE HE com i 
REALISE AFRICA PRESENTS A CHALLENGE TO US ALL.” 








he 


: 


AKOSOMBO, JANUARY 8. WITH DR. NKRUMAH 
(CENTRE), THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER VIEWS THE SITE 
OF THE VOLTA RIVER DAM. 


— | 








ACCRA, JANUARY 9. ‘THE PRIME MINISTER AT THE ARMY STAND DURING HIS 


MACMILLAN IN ONE OF THE SURF-BOATS USED TO UNLOAD SHIPS THAT AT PRESENT ANCHOR OFF ACCRA. d VISIT TO THE DEVELOPMENT EXHIBITION, KEPT OPEN FOR HIS BENEFIT 


Mr. Harold Macmillan’s 18,000-mile tour of Africa began on January 6 when 
he arrived by air in Accra for his five-day visit to Ghana. During his stay in 
the country the British Prime Minister was clearly determined to see as many 
as possible of the projects and developments which, it is hoped, will soon 
expand the economy of a country which has become Britain’s equal partner 
in the Commonwealth. The two most important of these projects are the 


new Tema Harbour ont ee Volta River Dam. Ghana's reception fer 


Mr. Macmillan was warm and honest, but not without criticism of British 
policies in Africa as a whole. Ghana newspapers made it clear that while 
Ghanaians were delighted to have Mr. Macmillan, they were deeply concerned 
with happenings in other parts of Africa. In the words of Dr. Nkrumah, 
Prime Minister of Ghana, “‘... we believe that colonialism is an anachronism 
and should cease.” At a state banquet in Accra, Mr. Macmillan said, “‘ We 
share the strong tide of feeling among Africans that this is a time of destiny.” 


ene a) | 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S TOUR IN AFRICA: ECONOMIC PROJECTS IN GHANA. 


NEAR AKOSOMBO. AN IMPRESSION OF THE BRITISH DAM PROJECT FOR THE RIVER VOLTA. THE DAM WOULD PROVIDE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER, AND THIS IN TURN 


MAKE 


POSSIBLE A VITAL ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY, SINCE LARGE QUANTITIES OF BAUXITE LIE UNTAPPED NEARBY. THE DAM PROJECT MIGHT COST {60 MILLIONS. (Hunting Surveys photograph.) 


A VIEW OF THE NEW TOWNSHIP SOME 20 MILES FROM ACCRA, WITH THE 
RGE NEW HARBOUR UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE BACKGROUND. 


| TAKORADI. THE COUNTRY’S FIRST LARGE MAN-MADE HARBOUR, OPENED IN 1928, AND MORE RECENTLY 


EXTENDED, WHICH-HANDLES GHANA’S TIMBER EXPORTS. 


Much of Ghana’s future economy depends on two huge projects—the Volta 
River Dam and Tema Harbour. This part of West Africa had no large 
natural harbours; so, to compensate for this, a man-made harbour was built 
at Takoradi and opened in 1928. Recent extensions have been carried out, 
with Taylor Woodrow (West Africa) Ltd. as contractors, and Rendel, Palmer 
and Tritton as consulting engineers. A new and larger harbour is now under 
construction at Tema, not far from Accra, capital of Ghana: the main con- 


~ 


TEMA. AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE FULL EXTENT OF THE NEW HARBOUR. THE FISHING 


HARBOUR AND THE DRY-DOCK (UNDER CONSTRUCTION) ARE ON THE LEFT 


TEMA. MR. MACMILLAN LOOKING AT A MODEL OF GHANA'S SECOND MAJOR 
SEAPORT WHICH WILL BE FORMALLY OPENED, IT IS HOPED, NEXT YEAR 
= = 


tractors are Parkinson Howard Ltd., and the consulting engineers Sir William 
Halcrow & Partners. Another vital project is the proposed Volta River 
Dam which, when built, would provide hydro-electric power. This power, as 
well as being useful in other ways, would operate an aluminium smelter, 
enabling the large quantities of bauxite which are untapped nearby to be 
ground and turned into aluminium. The illustration above shows the British 
plan. A more recent American one involves a site about one mile away. 
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IBADAN, |, JANUARY 14. AT THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS: MR. MACMILLAN STANDING BY THE 
SPEAKER'S CHAIR, WHICH IS DECORATED WITH TRADITIONAL YORUBA CARVINGS ON THE BACK. 


ENUGU, JANUARY 15. MR. MACMILLAN DRIVING ROUND THE SPORTS STADIUM, 
WHERE HE WAS GIVEN A ROUSING RECEPTION BY A HUGE CROWD OF ABOUT 20,000. 


Ss eaanaaneeenepegnene seamanmnnnnaseeennanens 


4 


CHIEF S$. L. THE FEDERATION'S PRIME MINISTER 
ALHAJI SIR ABUBAKAR TAFAWA BALEy 


; 
; 


THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY OF NORTHERN NIGERIA: LORD LUGARD Ml 


IBADAN, JANUARY 14. LEAVING THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING: MR. MACMILLAN AN AERIAL VIEW OF IBADAN, NIGERIA'S LARGEST TOWN, WITH AN ESTIMATED POPULATION OF 500, AN A 


ACCOMPANIED BY CHIEF S. L. AKINTOLA ON HIS LEFT AND CHIEF A. 0. ADEYI 


In the Federation of Nigeria, which is due to achieve independence this year, 
Mr. Macmillan received perhaps the most tumultuous welcome of his whole 
African tour. Even in the slums of Lagos, the Federal capital, the people 
came out waving Union Flags and cheering. The Federation has a vast 
population of over 30,000,000, which divides into about 250 different tribal and 


AND THE CAPITAL OF THE WESTERN REGION. (Photograph by Acrofilms.) 
linguistic groups. The three regions, Northern, Western and Eastern, eagthe 

have their own Prime Minister and House of Assembly. The Federal House @prod 
Representatives is based on Lagos and the Prime Minister is Alhaji @in ea 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa. The population of the Northern Region, whi@over 
has the largest population, is, for the most part, Moslem and its Premier @exube 
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MR. MACMILLAN IN NIGERIA. 





THE PREMIER OF EASTERN NIGERIA: ;| NORTHERN WIGERIA’S PREMIER: SIR 
DR. M. I. OKPARA. > AHMADU BELLO, SARDAUNA OF SOKOTO. 
sos sce aegnenetenmeetan eee seenaeennae eeneenenee se eens: oe ws 


Sa ee 


} 


KADUNA, JANUARY 16. IN THE WEAVING SHOP OF THE GREAT KADUNA TEXTILE FACTORY 
THE PRIME MINISTER BEING SHOWN ROUND BY AN OFFICIAL 


HALL, AN ELEGANT BUILDING INFLUENCED BY MOSLEM ARCHITECTUR' 


KADUNA, JANUARY 16. WITH THE SARDAUNA OF SOKOTO (CENTRE) 
MR. MACMILLAN LOOKING AT A MODEL OF THE NEW CHAMBER AT LUGARD HALL 


TION OF 500, AN AERIAL VIEW OF LAGOS, THE FEDERAL CAPITAL OF NIGERIA, WHICH STANDS ON AN ISLAND AND WHICH | LAGOS, JANUARY 12. THE APAPA DREDGING POINT, WHERE SAND SLURRY IS BEING 
{ IS BEING EXTENSIVELY REPLANNED AND REBUILT. PUMPED TO CONSOLIDATE MARSH. LAGOS-APAPA IS NIGERIA'S PRINCIPAL SEAPORT 


tern, eagthe Sardauna of Sokoto. The chief exports of Nigeria are cocoa, oil palm saw changes coming there as in the rest of Africa but with the pleasant 
eral House @produce, ground nuts and cotton. These are handled by marketing boards difference of freedom from racial conflict and anti-colonial bitterness. In the 
is Alhaji 4m each of the Regions. The Federation is in a state of considerable excitement talks that Mr. Macmillan had with the leaders of Nigeria they discussed the 
egion, whi t the coming independence and this excitement was reflected in the colourful | possibilities of further economic aid. The last part of his visit he spent in 
its Premier @uberance with which Mr. Macmillan and Lady Dorothy were greeted. They Northern Nigeria which has a distinct Moslem culture of its own. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S TOUR IN 
AFRICA: RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. 








oy SALISBURY, JANUARY 19. BEING SHOWN THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE BY THE 
PRINCIPAL, DR. WALTER ADAMS: THE PRIME MINISTER AND LADY DOROTHY. 


’ % : pt Bs 5 

SALISBURY. THE NEW LIBRARY OF THE RHODESIA AND NYASALAND UNIVERSITY * fies ae Sey 
COLLEGE WHICH MAY BE OPENED BY THE QUEEN MOTHER IN MAY. pie iy 2 i 
y ‘ 


' 
= | 


ae 
/ ~ 
BLANTYRE, JANUARY 26. PLAIN SPEAKING BY THE CROWD AS MR. MACMILLAN KITWE, JANUARY 22. ON.A VISIT TO THE COPPERBELT: THE PRIME MINISTER'S PARTY 
ARRIVED. AN INQUIRY IS BEING HELD INTO THE DEMONSTRATIONS THAT FOLLOWED. DRIVING THROUGH CORONATION SQUARE. 
Nika ceemiiaintaenenes _ eiiaemitieees 


} 
; 
: ne nents ences 
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{ KARIBA, JANUARY 23. IN THE UNDERGROUND POWER HOUSE OF THE KARIBA | SALISBURY, JANUARY 19. ADMIRING THE MACE SHOWN HIM BY THE SERJEANT-AT-ARMS 
DAM: MR. MACMILLAN BEING SHOWN ITS WONDERS BY SIR DUNCAN ANDERSON (LEFT) i MR. MAC 


WITH THE SPEAKER OF THE FEDERAL ASSEMBLY ON HIS FIRST FULL DAY THERE 

When Mr. Macmillan arrived in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland | crowds in Blantyre. He had talks with both white settlers and African 
on January 18 he must have been impressed by the strong contrast with | nationalists, and in his most important speech in Rhodesia, in Salisbury on 
the new African nations of Ghana and Nigeria. Everywhere he went the | January 19, he spoke of the function of the Monckton Commission in 
main subject of his talks was Federation, a policy as eagerly canvassed advising how “‘ the Federation can best go forward.” He also said of Federa- 
by white settlers as it is firmly rejected by many Africans. It was in | tion: “It was not a plan to enable one territory to obtain some advantage 

\__ Nyasaland that he met the first open signs of opposi among the | for itself.” It was a plan to enable all to gain mutual advantages. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S TOUR IN ee ee 
AFRICA: RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. 


THE FEDERAL PRIME MINISTER: 

SIR ROY WELENSKY, THE ARCHI- 

TECT OF THE POLICY OF FEDERA- 

TION AND A CONTROVERSIAL . Soniaitanienaenmeanemnnnal 

FIGURE IN RHODESIAN POLITICS. KITWE. SHOWING ONE OF THE MAIN CENTRES OF INDUSTRIALISATION: A VIEW OVERLOOKING THE 
COPPER MINES AT KITWE WHICH THE PRIME MINISTER VISITED 


— anes a 


KITWE, JANUARY 22. INSPECTING SOME OF THE MASSIVE CRUCIBLES AND MACHINES: {| KITWE, JANUARY 22. POINTING TO THE SOURCE OF NORTHERN RHODESIA’S WEALTH 
THE PRIME MINISTER'S PARTY AT THE RHOKANA COPPER MINE, IN THE COPPERBELT. MR. MACMILLAN BEING TAKEN ROUND THE NKANA MINE PLANT. 


Norte ines maltese me te terse ntoomehess sates tinandiscesstananinasa 


R. MACMILLAN’S 

visit to the Federation, 

which lasted from Jan. 18 

|} to Jan. 27, enabled him to 
encompass many aspects of 


the Federation. On Jan. 23 
he saw the mighty Kariba 
Dam, one of the visible 


} ; “Ss “any-~ 

thing he saw. The Prime 
Minister was able to see 
the largely agricultural 
Southern Rhodesia ; the in- 


Whitehead, are seen here. 


(Right. ) 

KARIBA, JANUARY 23. 
MEDITATING ON THE NEW 
AFRICA: MR. MACMILLAN AS HE 
LOOKED OUT OVER THE GREAT 
CURVE OF THE DAM AT KARIBA. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S TOUR: SOUTH AFRICA AND THE 


BASUTOLAND, FEB. 1. TURNING TO GREET BASUTO NOTABLES: MR. MACMILLAN, IN THE 
COURSE OF HIS TWO-HOUR VISIT, MET MEMBERS OF THE BASUTOLAND CONGRESS PARTY. 


WEST DRIEFONTEIN, ORANGE FREE STATE, ; 
JANUARY 28. MR. MACMILLAN TRIES HIS HAND AT j 
POURING MOLTEN GOLD INTO A MOULD. ; 


PAARL, CAPE PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 3. AFTER VISITING VINEYARDS, THE PRIME 
MINISTER AND LADY DOROTHY SAW SHERRY LABELLED FOR LONDON AT THE K.W.V. CELLARS. 


In the first part of his historic speech to members of the South African Parlia- 
ment on February 3, Mr. Macmillan paid especial tribute to the economic and 
industrial progress made by South Africa. ‘‘ In the fifty years of their nation- 
hood,”” he said, “the people of South Africa have built a strong economy 
founded on healthy agriculture and thriving and resilient industries.” On 
this page we record the visits by him to activities in two such ‘old and 

of course, the foundation of the Union’s economy; 


ILLUSTRATED 


DR. HENDRIK F. VERWOERD, PRIME MINISTER OF THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, SINCE MR. STRIJDOM’S DEATH } 
IN 1958. DR. VERWOERD IS FIFTY-EIGHT. OF 
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MR. MACMILLAN ANSWERS THE GREETING OF swazi | 


. HE WAS WELCOMED BY THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF. 


TURFLOOP, TRANSVAAL, JANUARY 29. INVESTED 
WITH A LEOPARD SKIN AND INSTALLED WITH THE AUTHORITY 
A BANTU CHIEF: THE PREMIER WITH CHIEF CHUENE. 


WEST DRIEFONTEIN, O.F.S., JANUARY 28. IN MINER'S KIT, MR. MACMILLAN 
WENT DOWN TO A 4300-FT. LEVEL OF ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST GOLD MINES. 


and during 1959 South Africa’s total production was worth more than 
£250,000,000, or more than half the free world’s total production of gold. 
Wine, too, is a growing industry; and during 1959 South Africa exported to 
the United Kingdom alone more than 1,500,000 gallons of wine, both sherry 
and table wines; and also large quantities of brandy. Many other countries 
import wine from South Africa, including last year, rather surprisingly, France, 
which took a considerable quantity of red wine by tanker. 
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THE END OF THE TOUR: MR. MACMILLAN SHAKING HANDS WITH 


PRETORIA, JANUARY 27. AT THE VOORTREKKER MEMORIAL WHICH 
COMMEMORATES THOSE WHO LEFT CAPE COLONY IN 1830. 
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i JOHANNESBURG, JANUARY 28. MR. MACMILLAN TALKING CAPE TOWN, FEB. s. 
a, OS Ce 90 OE SS RE 


MEETING WITH MR. ERIC LOUW, THE MINISTER OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


AND THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


2a ne ed our hoe 
ether in this great Common- 
wealth and each play our part. 


LTT 


behs 


JAN SMUTS AIRPORT, JANUARY 27. THE PRIME MINISTER'S ARRIVAL IN THE UNION AND HIS 


various matters, we could not live 


MEADOWLANDS, 
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THE PRIME MINISTER'S TOUR: THE PROTECTORATES 
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“THE MAIL-COACH MEN OF THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” By EDMUND VALE.* 
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HASTE, | POST, HASTE! ! 








An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


OST of us are accustomed to think of 
travelling by coach as a pleasant and 
picturesque occupation, and as one of the more 
agreeable characteristics of life until the coming of 
the railways, but in actual fact it was neither an 
easy nor a rapid method of travel, at any rate 
until the last two or three decades before it came 
to an end for ever. It is true thct the first stage- 
coach, from ‘London to Coventry, commenced 
long ago as 1659, but it was not until 
the reign of George III that there was much 
im: it in this method of conveyance, and 
Re ete Id afford to do so either rode on 
travelled in their own carriages. 
the terrible state of the roads, 
the : 


communications. 


The men who were responsible 
for this were John Palmer, who 
conceived the idea of conveying the 


genius for organisation; their names 
run through the whole of this book. 
Yet it is doubtful if even their 
initiative and energy would have 
prevailed over bureaucratic obstruc- 
tion and the vested interests had 
it not been for the steady support 
of the Younger Pitt, who was always 
ready to second any endeavour 
which he thought likely to contri- 
bute to the well-being of the country. 
Before 1784 the mails were carried 
by young postboys, and they were 
slow and insecure. Anyone 
ee with a pistol or fowlng- 
piece could make quite certain of 
intercepting and vie | the 
postboy and carrying off his bags, 
while their slowness was such that 
the Grand Convention of the Royal 
Boroughs of Scotland complained 
to the Postmasters-General—there 
were two of them in those days—— 
that “every common traveller 
passes the King’s Mail on the first 
road in the kingdom,” namely, the 
Great North Road. 


One of the first steps taken was 
to improve the coaches themselves, 
and they were duly provided with 
springs, of which they had pre- 
viously been innocent; then came 
the introduction of lighter vehicles, 
which also made for increased speed. 
These innovations, however, would 
have béen of little effect had there 
not been a rigid enforcement of 
efficiency among those responsible 
for the actual running of the coaches : 

When the Mail changed horses it was the bounden 
duty of the contractors to have the fresh team already 
harnessed and standing out in the road in readiness, 
their heads held by the two horse-keepers. How often 
was the presence of those fellows only made known by 
the sound of their snoring! Then the guard had to 
buckle-to with the coachman, fetch out both grooms 
and fresh horses, turn loose the old team, harness up 
and put-to the new; darkness ewes, often 
thickened by rain, snow, or fog. horse-keepers 
thus rudely roused might or might not provide 
lanthorns (ignited from a hit-or-miss tinder-box), 
otherwise there was only the wan beam shed by the 
coach lamps, augmented by the small portable lantern 
carried by the guard to see the labels on his bags— 
all burning sperm oil. 


In the last days of coaching, the author tells 
us, under good normal conditions, when everyone 


was highly trained and knew the drill perfectly, 
it was reckoned that the change could be done in 
a minute-and-a-half, though Hasker allowed five 
minutes. In these circumstances, it is small 
wonder that the mail-coaches were punctual to a 
degree which is hardly even an ideal on British 
Railways to-day. Mr. Vale, indeed, goes so far 
as to say that in mountainous country the Mails 
“with their tough crews seem to have managed 
better than the powerful motorised transport of 
to-day, which, year by year, is shown in newspaper 
illustrations stranded by the drove on the Pennine 


On the other hand, comfort had to be sacrificed 
to speed. The stage-coach travelled more slowly 
than the Mail, to which it always had to yield 
precedence when they met, but it stopped for 
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DRIVING THROUGH A COLUMN OF SOLDIERS: THE GUARD INSISTING ON THE RIGHT OF \WHE 
ROYAL MAIL TO MAKE ALL OTHER TRAFFIC GIVE WAY. A VERY HIGH DEGREE OF EFFICIENCY 
HAD TO BE MAINTAINED AND REMARKABLE STANDARDS OF PUNCTUALITY WERE KEPT. 
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ANOTHER INSTANCE OF THE POWER OF THE MAIL: THE STAGECOACH, CHELTENHAM “ MAGNET,” 
BEING FORCED OFF THE ROAD INTO A POND BY THE BATH MAIL. 
ete cneeiendiiea i  y  ell are reproduced by courtesy of 


and Company Lid. 


meals when convenient to its patrons, while the 
Mail stopped only where necessary for postal 
arrangements. The passenger who travelled by 
the Wisbeach Mail had his breakfast at 3 a.m., 
by the Chester and Holyhead he dined at mid- 
night, and on the Shrewsbury only twenty minutes 
was allowed for the first meal of the day after an 
unbroken journey of nearly thirteen hours. 
Hasker had no sympathy with those who lingered 
over their food and drink : 


To Mail Guard White. Geal.P.Off. 
Copies to Wilson and Aug 26.96. 
Boulton Ctrs. 

Sir 


Stick to your bill and never mind what passengers 
say respecting waiting over time—is it not the fault 
of the Landlord to keep them so long? Some day 





when you have 
waited a consider- 
able time, suppose 
5 or 8 minutes 











longer than is 
allowed by the 
Bill, drive away 
and leave them 





behind, only 
take care that jens Coe ~~ Kgl 
you have s served in world wars. He is the 


witness that you 
called them out 





two or three  quities of and Wales on 
times—then let which he is an authority. He has 
them get forward also made —_ ions to us 
periodicals local lormation 
how they can sheets. He lives in Wales. 


Let the Innkeeper 
where you dine 
know that you have received this Letter. T.H. 


As for the roads themselves, 
Telford and Macadam were at work, 
and both of them were actively 
co-operating with Hasker and the 
Post Office authorities. Incidentally, 
the remedy which was applied to the 
State of affairs existing in Defoe's 
time was the characteristically English , 
one of farming out the roads to 
joint-stock companies, who erected 
turnpike gates, and recouped the 
shareholders out of the tolls levied 
on all who rede or drove along what 
had once been the King’s highway. 
This system was also calculated, 
though it would be unfair to suggest 
that such was the original intention, 
to prevent the poor from moving 
about at all, and as such it would 
have appealed to the Duke of 
Wellington, who, it will be remem- 
bered, once declared that he would 
not be party to any proposal which 
encouraged the working-classes to 
roam freely about the country, a remark 
which is not as foolish as it sounds 

when the Luddite riots and the 

lack of an effective police force 
are taken into account. However 
this may be, the magnificent system 
of roads which the country came 
to possess by the middle of last 
century was entirely due to per- 
sistent pressure on all local author- 
ities on the part of the Post Office. 


Hasker certainly provided the 
service, and he did not spare 
responsible for its efficiency, as is 
proved by an instruction which 
he sent out in the exceptionally 
cold January of 1793 : 


To the GUARDS 
a? G.P.Q. jan 4th 1793 

I am commanded by the Post- 
master-General to desire you will be 
particularly active at changing and 
stopping Places—and to use every 
Exertion to keep the Coach to Time 
at this inclement season, or give a 
Reason why;—but take Care that 
Reason is a sufficient One or you will 
be punished. 

Yours &c., 
Tuomas HASKER 

If Snow is not on the Ground, it is expected you 

will see the Duty is performed in Time. 


Yet if Hasker was hard on others, he cannot 
be accused of sparing himself. 


The period covered by this book has been so 
carefully studied by historians that one might 
have been forgiven for thinking that there was no 
aspect of it which has remained unchronicled. 
Mr. Vale has proved that such was not the case, 
and he has opened up a field in which few readers 
will not be delighted to linger to their profit as 
well as to their pleasure. 


“The Mail-Coach Men of the Late ‘Eighteenth 
Century.” By Edmund Vale. Illustrated. (Cassell and 
Company Ltd.; 30s.) 
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RETURNING FROM A WALK IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS: THE QUEEN MOTHER’S AND PRINCESS MARGARET’S DOGS. 


The Queen Mother’s dachshund and two corgis and Princess "s two 
Sealyhams are seen here on February 10 coming back from a walk in the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace. The dachshund which the footman is carrying 
obviously dislikes much exercise just as the rest of its kind. They aroused 
much interest in the spectators who were standing outside in the hope of 


obtaining news about the Queen. These Royal dogs on their way to Clarence 
House do not seem to have the pride of Alexander Pope’s couplet for the Prince 
of Wales’s dog at Kew, but restrict their demeanour to the requirements of a 
| democratic age. The dachshund is “ Ricky,” the corgis “ Billy’’ and “ Bee,” 
| _ while the Sealyhams are “ Johnny” and “ Pippin.” 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


LEZ) 











WitHout running the risk of an accusation of 
undue modesty—a sin to which my nearest 

and dearest assure me I succumb infrequently—I 
herewith announce my suspicion that the only 
person really qualified to review this magnificent 
volume by Dr. K. A. C. Creswell is Dr. K. A. C. 
Creswell. The subject to most of us is as obscure 
as it is fascinating and the author knows all the 
answers; for that very reason it 
is perhaps just as well that some- 
one else should be privileged to 


would inevitably credit us with 
knowing a great deal more than 
we do. 


This is the second volume 
of “‘ The Muslim Architecture of 
Egypt.” The first dealt with the 
years A.D. 979-1171; Volume 
Two brings the story down to 
1326, with a wealth of detail and 
superb photographs, maps and 
plans. The first part of the book 
deals with the Citadel of Cairo, 
and those whose knowledge of 
the Levant during those years 


Muslim chieftain named Saladin 
will perhaps recognise him, under 
the more orthodox spelling of 
Salahad- Din, as therulerof Egypt 
who first d the Citadel— 

a project begun in 1176 and not 
yet finished at his death in 1193. 
There is no profit in discussing 
in a necessarily brief review the 
———- building by other 
rulers whether in the Citadel 
itself or elsewhere in Cairo—to 
follow that, it would be necessary 
to have the author’s maps and 
photographs before you. What 
I think should be emphasised 
is that this immense work of 
exact and exacting scholarship 
is a great deal more than a 
technical architectural thesis, 
but a series of lively illustrated 
descriptions in which formidable 
knowledge is harnessed to lucid 
argument. (The two do not 
invariably dwell in the same 
stable, as anyone can experience 
for himself who cares to dig in 
a well-stocked library.) 





Two quite minor themes will 
serve to illustrate the range of 
the book. The first of them 
is concerned with the device 
known as the Machicoulis— 
that is, the projecting gallery 
at the top of a building with 
holes through which one can 
see what is happening at the 
foot of the wall and drop various 
forms of unpleasantness directly 
on the heads of the attackers. 
This device seems originally to 
have been derived from the 
projecting latrines of Syrian 
tower-houses—and was not in- 
troduced into Europe before the end of the 12th 
century—and only two English*examples are 
known dating from this time, those of the castle 
at Norwich in 1187 and those round the castle 
of Winchester in 1193. 


The other theme is by way of a pleasant 
interlude, in which the author rests from his more 
serious labours for a moment, takes a deep breath 
and goes off into a fascinating discussion of the 
origin of that most beautiful example of Egyptian 
Muslim architecture, the minaret. He leads us on 
very cunningly into nearly accepting the theory 
that the minaret was derived from the ancient 


SALADIN’S CITADEL AND LATER.* 


Pharos of Alexandria, for centuries one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World—and then by pro- 
ducing all the evidence, proves to us that the 
theory is untenable—but not before he has told 
us all about, not just minarets, but the Pharos 
itself. As most of us, even though by no manner 
of means students of Muslim architecture, have, I 
imagine, acquired a vague notion that the minaret 
was evclved in this way, it is just as well that we 
should be disillusioned by so great an authority. 
But I would like to emphasise not so much the 
result of this research—after all, the point, though 
extremely interesting, is not all that important— 





THE WORTHERN ENCLOSURE OF THE CAIRO CITADEL WHICH WAS STARTED BY SALAH AD-DIN IN 1176: 
THE SOUTH FACADE OF THE FORTIFICATIONS LOOKING OVER MUQATTAM GATE. 


LT RT Ce 
. at FS 





THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN BAYBARS (1267.69) WHICH, DR. CRESWELL SAYS, “STILL COMMANDS ADMIRATION 

BY ITS SIMPLICITY OF LINE, BY THE DIGNITY OF ITS MONUMENTAL GATEWAYS AND THE BEAUTY OF ITS RICH 

IT WAS BUILT PARTLY OF MATERIALS TAKEN FROM CRUSADERS. 

These illustrations from the book “ The Muslim Architecture Vel. II,” are the é » 
+ tele tg’ ' reproduced by courtesy of the publishers. 


but the method used, because it is so neat an 
example of the combination of exact and remorse- 
less scholarship, wide reading and intimate know- 
ledge of actual buildings which makes this volume 
and its predecessor such notable monuments. (The 
word “ monument "’ is used in a serious sense—but 
perhaps I should note that each is about as much 
as one ordinary un-Samson-like man can lift.) 


First, we have the theory, as originally put 
forward many years ago by Dr. A. J. Butler. 
Then comes what is known of the Pharos, all 
references, of course, duly noted, with a diagram 
of it as published by Thiersch. It was a structure 


124 metres in height-——nearly 400 ft.—first a square 
tower of 60 metres, then an octagonal storey of 
30 metres, next a circular lantern of 15 metres, 
Sno Sadhana’ sunils ew top Ghoeosadnad ie bartnn 
and the figure of Neptune. By the end of the 
8th century only the lower part was left standing. 
Another earthquake damaged it in 956, and by 
the time the famous chronicler Ibn Battuta visited 
it in 1349 its ruin was complete. ‘‘ What is more 
likely,” writes Dr. Creswell, “that a tower 
124 metres high, which stood intact until the 
8th century, which had béen regarded since its 
completion (285 B.c.) as one of the Wonders of 
the World, and which was well 
known throughout the Arabic- 
i world, even after its 
destruction, for so many authors 
have devoted more or less space 
to a description of it, should 
have exercised an influence on 
the evolution of the minaret, 
in Egypt at least?” He then 
embarks upon an independent 
study of the minarets of Egypt, 
one by one—and by marshalling 
this evidence in chronological 
sequence, proves that not only 
was the square-octagonal-circular 
type gradually evolved from 
the Syrian type during the course 
of two centuries, but that the 
upper part of its alleged model, 
the Pharos of Alexandria, had 
ceased to exist for at least a 
century and a half. Altogether 
a pretty example of demo- 
lition work. 


If I may yet again remark 
upon the scholarly completeness 
of the volume as a whole, the 
Bibliography to the first chapter 
alone mentions seventy-six 
books, beginning with the trans- 
lation of a MS. of 1183 and 
continuing through the centuries 
down to 1939. The section 
relating to the walls of Saladin, 
quite apart from numerous notes 
in the text, ends with a list of 
forty-two, the first a MS. of 1228, 
the last also of 1939. The plates 
—126 pages—end with the most 
impressive of all, the sequence 
of minarets, thirteen of them, 
from the year 1237 to 1315. 
Here are unending riches, both 
visual and of the imagination, 
a record of half-forgotten and 
shadowy potentates as they strut 
purposefully across these ancient 
lands to leave but a name and 
a single mosque or mausoleum 

hind them. 


From among several such 
I quote briefly from the story 
of Sultan Baybars told by 
Maqrizi writing in the first half 
of the 15th century. The Sultan 
said: ‘The best place for me 
to put the mosque is my own 
maydan, where I play polo! . 


March 13, 1267, and on the 
17th February, 1268, the Sultan 
left for Syria. He stopped at 
Jaffa and took the town from 
the Franks on March 8th.”" The 
wood and marble from the Citadel 
he sent to Cairo to be used in 
the building of the mosque. The mosque was 
finished in June 1269 and the Sultan “ found it 
was as beautiful as could be.’’ Dr. Creswell sums 
up: “ Although almost eviscerated, owing first to 
neglect and afterwards to misuse, as fort, soap 
factory, bake-house, rationing depot and slaughter 
house, the Mosque still commands admiration by 
its simplicity of line, by the dignity of its monu- 
mental gateways and the beauty of its rich stucco 
ornament.” 





* “ The Muslim Architecture of Egypt, Vol. II. Ayyubid 
and Early Bahrite Mamluks.” By Dr. K. A. C. Creswell 
Illustrated. (Oxford; £25.) 
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LASSICAL LANDSCAPES TO 19TH-CENTURY PORTRAITS: TWO EXHIBITIONS. 


“LANDSCAPE WITH DIANA HUNTING,” BY DOMENICHINO (1581-1641), AN ARTIST WHO HAGAR AND THE ANGEL,” BY CLAUDE LORRAIN (160.1682): ALSO ON VIEW IN 
EXERTED CONSIDERABLE INFLUENCE ON POUSSIN AND CLAUDE. (Oil on canvas: 63} by 83 ins.) TS SE, EE CP CE, CARDIFF. Coan Sty Hh on) 

From February 6 until April 3 a loan exhibition is being held at the National Museum of i 

Wales entitled 4 tL. Landscape.” The sixty- 

a certain concept of landscape, created in Rome, which found 

the canvases of Claude Lorrain—one of which is illustrated 


“ PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST'S DAUGHTER, ALINE,” BY GAUGUIN 
(1848-1903): FROM THE EXHIBITION AT THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
(Water-colour : 6} by 6 ins.) 


“PORTRAIT D’'AMEDEE TAPIE DE CEYLERAN,” BY 

TOULOUSE-LAUTREC (1864-1901): AN EARLY WORK, 
SIGNED “MONFA"—THE FAMILY NAME. 

(Chalk drawing: 23 by 17} ins.) 4 = ies iod, which i ted by two ks of 

might optimistically be called a Spring Exhibi- , impressionist period, which is represen y works © 

tion of 19th- 20th-century paintings is now : Renoir—the one shown here and a charming study of a girl— 

= os — ~ L : , a Monet snowscape, a Berthe Morisct and 

open Camille Pissarro. Moving on a little in 

illustrated here give an idea of its uali »% time, there is a delightful early Gauguin portrait of his young 

of the thirty- ‘ pictures rb Post- impressionist daughter Aline, an early Lautrec, a Suzanne Valadon, three 

or later, but the exhibition has its roots in the “ PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS ANTOINE BIBESCO,” A FINE WORK BY VUILLARD Vuillards, six Bonnards, four Derains, a Munch and a Signac 

[Continued (1868-1940). (Oil on canvas: 36} by 28] ins.) Among living artists, there are works by Braque and Picasso. 


“LE PORT DE LA ROCHELLE,” BY RENOIR (1841-1919): A SIGNED PICTURE, PAINTED IN “ LOUVECIENNES, EFFET DE NEIGE,” BY CAMILLE PISSARRO (1830-1903): ALSO FROM THE 
1896—ONE OF TWO RENOIRS ON VIEW. (Oil on canvas: 12§ by 169 ins.) EXHIBITION. (Oil on canvas: 18} by 21} ins.) 
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It should be realised, at the same time, that this drawing is a composite one, 
and includes different kinds of reptiles of different —— age and of different 
geographical background. ‘The earliest and simplest of these animals are repre- 


sented by Mesosaurus and Nothosaurus. The former, about 220 million years 
old, seen on the left, was a typical land reptile whose limbs became little altered 
for swimming, while the latter was a reptile probably related to ancestors of the 
Plesiosaurs (of which examples here are Macroplata, Peloneustes, Brancasaurus, 
Elasmosaurus and us). All these reptiles were adapted for surface 

Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, FR 
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EMSELVES TO WATER—SOME OF THE HUGE SWIMMING REPTILES OF THE PAST. 


by means of paddle-like limbs, and there is | that these padilles all about 150 million years old. In the right foreground is a somewhat younger 
ee ee ane oes Eaten: aa suchlike. In size creature, the Archelon, a mere 80 or 90 million years old. It is, in fact, a large 
they varied greatly: the Elasmosaurus, for instance, had an enormous neck with turtle, with a shell nearly 7 ft. long. Of much the same age is the Tylosaurus 
Dearly 100 vertebra, and a total length of about 40 ft. Very different in their In its features it bears close resemblance to the legendary sea-serpent; but, alas, 
adaptation to water were the Ichthyosaurs, of which examples given here are to the storyteller’s dismay, it is known to have died out 70 million years before 


the Ophthalmosaurus—notable for its huge eyes—the Eurhinosaurus and the man. Flying over the rather} congested waters are two reptiles of the air. On 
Stenopterygius. These creatures were ‘propelled by their great and powerful the left is the giant Pteranodon, with a wing-span of 20 ft. or more, while on the 
tails, while their paddles were useful only for+steering and balance. They are right, with a tail like a fly-swatter, is the smaller Rhamphorhynchus. 

the co-operation of Dr. W. E. Swinton. 
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by the late Commander R. T. 

Mrs. Constance Whyte in their books, “ The 
Loch Ness Monster ” and “ More than a Legend.” 
Two things stand out from my detailed analysis: 
the care with which these two authors have done 
their work, and the surprisingly consistent nature 
of the many eye-witness reports they have 
brought together. There is a third item that 
compels attention, when a statistical analysis of 
this sort is made. It is that whereas. it is 
commonly assumed that the characteristic appear- 
ance of the Monster is the three humps, one-third 
of the reports tell of one hump and another 
quarter tell of two humps. More important, one- 
third of the reports tell of a long neck with a 
small head, either alone or in conjunction with 
one or more humps. 


Loch Ness is a place of deceptive shadows and 
a variety of wave-actions. That much can be 
seen from the photo- 
graphs I have examined. 
The idea that the 
Monster can be an 
illusion, a matter of 
wave-action or shadows, 
or both, seems reasonable 
until one turns again to 
the statistical analysis. 
Then it is seen that by 
far the greater number 
of eye-witnesses specifi- 
cally state that at the 
moment the appdrition 
was seen, the surface of 
the loch was as calm as 
a millpond or as smooth 
as glass. And although 
it might be reasonable 
to suppose that an ap- 
pearance of humps, 
whether one, two, three 
or more, could be the 
result of waves and 
shadows, I find it dif- 
ficult to this 
interpretation when 
somebody volunteers 
me the information that 
he or she saw a long 
neck and small head 
arise suddenly from 
the water, once as 
close inshore as 


20 yards. 


There are two views 
we can adopt over this 
vexed question. One is to ridicule or ignore it. 
The other is to take the view that there might 
conceivably be some truth in the many hundreds 
of accounts given of it, many by persons of the 
type whose ability to observe and to tell 
the truth would not normally be questioned on 
any other matter. 


Let us assume that those who tell of a neck 
6 to 9 ft. long rising from the water are speaking 
of something they actually saw. Let us assume 
this, merely as a starting-point for further investi- 
gation; then things begin to drop into place. 
The dimensions of the head and of the neck, the 
descriptions of the eyes, mouth, apparent absence 
of nostrils and ears, and other such details, all 
lead strongly to the conclusion that we have to 
deal with a reptile. When we now take the next 


logical step and assume that the head and neck - 


must also have a body, two lines of research are 
open. One is to take all the accounts of the 
features of the body, together with those details 
in the eye-witness reports that tell of the behaviour, 
and it is possible to build up a convincing picture 
of what this animal looks like and how it behaves. 
The second line of research is to assume we have 
to deal with a large aquatic reptile, the only 
feature of which known to us is a long neck 
and small head, then study the structure and 
behaviour of all the aquatic i known 
to us to-day and from this information build 
up a second picture. These two pictures are 
surprisingly close. 


THE LOCH NESS MONSTER. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Using these methods I had, in fact, reached 
the conclusion that if the Loch Ness Monster was 
a reality, and not a matter of waves, shadows and 
downright deception, then it was probably in the 
nature of a very large shell-less terrapin or fresh- 
water turtle. Since such a creature would come 
very near to a plesiosaur, known to us only from 
its fossil bones, this brings me very near to the 
conclusions reached by Commander Gould and 
Mrs. Whyte. It has the saving grace of not 
committing me to a type of animal already well 
known, but of leaving the matter in suspension 
by keeping the exact type of animal in a more 
hypothetical field. It is no more than the old 
scientific trick of enunciating a theory and 
building a model to test that theory. My model 
is of the terrapin-type because it is possible to 
test the model by reference to the structure and 
behaviour of a living animal. After that, one may 
reconstruct the biology of the plesiosaurs—or try 


A PHOTOGRAPH SUPPOSEDLY OF THE LOCH NESS MONSTER WHICH HAS BEEN THE SUBJECT OF HOT DEBATE EVER SINCE IT WAS 

TAKEN, IN APRIL 1934. CAREFUL EXAMINATION WILL SHOW THE TWO SETS OF RIPPLES WHICH IT WOULD SEEM ALMOST 

IMPOSSIBLE TO HAVBAKED—THE LARGER ONES ROUND THE ANIMAL'S HEAD AND NECK, AND THE SMALLER RING A LITTLE 
BEHIND IT. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THIS AND OTHER POINTS CONCERNING THE MONSTER ON THIS PAGE. 


to do so—and perhaps discover that the hypo- 
thetical shell-less terrapin of large size is no more 
than one of the larger plesiosaur types. : 


An essential to these lines of research is to 
seek some assurance that when somebody tells 
me they have seen a long neck and small head 
rise suddenly above the surface of the loch, I can 
accept this statement with confidence. There 
are not’many photographs of the Monster, and 
some of these are difficult to interpret, but one 
of the first to be taken shows precisely that: 
a long neck and small head rising above the water. 
This was taken in 1934 by a London surgeon, and 
the circumstances, and the character of the man 
who took it, all suggest that the photograph is 
genuine and that there has been no faking. 
Yet the fact remains that the picture has been 
criticised adversely, even called a fake. If it 
could be put beyond reasonable doubt that the 
photograph is genuine, then everything else drops 
into place to my satisfaction. That is where 
Mr. T. K. Dinsdale comes into the arena. 

Mr. Dinsdale is an aeronautical engineer by 
profession, experienced in the study and interpre- 
tation of photographs, and he has made a very 
detailed analysis of the picture. This focusses 
attention on a number of interesting but rather 
obscure details, one of which has a very ic- 
ular significance, as explained in the following 
abbreviated extract. 

At first glance the picture would not appear to be 
crammed with detail. There is what appears to be a 
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head and neck of some strange creature sticking 

in silhouette, out of the water, its shadow on 
water, parallel wind-blown ripples, and concentric 
ripples emanating from the central disturbance and 
something breaking the surface near where the neck 
joins the body. Looking at it very much more c! 
and carefully, however, it is apparent that there ig 
more to it than this and that certain features in the 
picture have a quite vital significance, which once 
appreciated cannot be argued. Furthermore, there are 
certain characteristics which com almost exactly 
with what other people have said about the animal... 
The parallel wind-blown ri are obviously real, 
coursing along under the influence of a breeze until 
met by the main rings of outward-going ripples from 
the central disturbance, the neck. Now hold the 
picture at arm’s length and look again, very carefully, 
and you will see a second hardly discernible concentric 
ring of ripples caused by a disturbance well to the 
rear of the neck. These two sets of different rings are 
obviously caused by entirely separate disturbances, 
and as the second rearward set are smaller in 
diameter than those caused by the neck, it follows 
that they must have been generated after the head 
and neck broke surface in the position shown, as all 
ripples, big or little, travel outward at the same rate 
from the source of disturbance. 


If the geometric centre 
of each set of ripples is 
taken, and accepting the 
statistical length of the 
neck to be correct (iz, 
5-6 ft.), it is clear that 
the part of the animal in 
the water is 15 to 20 ft. 
long. This is in keeping 
with the very many 
reports which describe the 
distance between 


to be about 25 
. overall, which 
i of 


ripples alike with varying 
degree of wash and 
counterwash i 


have a profound technical 
significance. If they were 
deliberately introduced as 
part of a fake, the faker 
must have been, in addi- 
tion, a man of remarkable psychological cunning and 
technical under di iming deliberately to hood- 





g aimin 
wink the public by subtle inference, rather than by a 


large splashing tail, cheerfully inked in. . .. This 
infers to me that from a technical aspect the picture 
is not faked, but that if it is, it must have been done 
with extraordinary brilliance by a truly master faker. 
As it is, the photographer who took the photo claims 
to have been a pure amateur. 

I should, perhaps, emphasise two things: one 
is that the report from which these extracts are 
given was not invited by me. The analysis and 
the drafting of the report were carried out without 
my knowledge of their being done. The second 
point is that there is more in the rest of Mr. 
Dinsdale’s report than this, all tending in the 
same direction, and it is my hope that an 
opportunity will arise for it to be published in full. 


I would make two more points in conclusion: 
one is that I have several times been present on 
occasions when this photograph has been dis- 
cussed by zoologists and by non-zoologists, the 
last time being on December ro of last year, when 
the authenticity of the photograph was hotly 
debated. On no occasion have I heard anyone 
refer to any of the points that Mr. Dinsdale has 
brought out in his report, so they have clearly 
been missed so far. And my second and last 
point is that if this photograph is genuine, as 
I am now convinced beyond all doubt it is, then 
there is no argument about the reality of the 
Loch Ness Monster, nor any doubt of its being a 
large animate body. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE. PUBLIC EYE. 





A DISTINGUISHED PHILOSOPHER: 
THE LATE PROFESSOR J. L. AUSTIN. 
Professor Austin, who died on 
February 8 at the age of forty- 
eight, had been White's Professor 








Services 

Matron-in-Chief, 
_ ye 
eyal Army Nursing 
Corps. 


ich has a membership of over 
baw ge the United Kingdom 











CRICKETER: THE 
. W. J. BROOKS. 
. (Ted) Brooks, who 
10, aged sixty- 
for Surrey. 
to the great form of his 


A GREAT BALLET DESIGNER: THE 
LATE M. ALEXANDRE BENOIS. 
M. Benois, whose popula: book of 


in Paris on February 9, " aged 
eighty-nine Closely associated 
with Diaghilev, Stravinsky and 


THE DANISH ROYAL VISIT TO NORWAY: (FRONT ROW, L. TO R.) QUEEN INGRID 
OF DENMARK, PRINCESS ASTRID OF NORWAY; (STANDING, L. TO R.) CROWN 
PRINCE HARALD OF NORWAY, KING FREDERIK OF DENMARK, KING OLAV 
OF NORWAY. THEY ARE SEEN AT THE ROYAL PALACE IN OSLO ON FEB. !! 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF BLACK- 


A TRIUMPHANT RETURN TO POWER 


IN BURMA: U NU. 


U Nu, who was previously Prime 
Minister of Burma from 1947 to 


A HUNGARIAN COMPOSER: THE 
LATE MR. ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi, the 
noted Hungarian composer and 
ist, died in New York on 
ebruary 11 at the age of eighty- 
two. He is most widely known 
for his “‘ Variations on a Nursery 
Song” for piano and orchestra 
— he wrote in 1913. He left 
ee. in 1948 to spend the rest 
jis life in the United States. 


A CONTROVERSIAL CHURCHMAN 
THE LATE CARDINAL + ngper 
Cardinal Stepinac, Archbish a ga 
Zagreb, who was imprisoi 

the Yugoslav Government in 1948 
for his opposition to Communism 


in 1951 and the next year he was 
made a Cardinal. 


(Left.) 

A GREAT BRITISH 
ARCHITECT: THE LATE 
SIR GILES GILBERT 

SCOTT 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
who died on Feb. 9 
at the age of — 
nine, 

new House of x 


ecclesiastical archi- 
tect. Liverpool Cathe- 
dral is perhaps his 
greatest achievement 


A LEADING RACEHORSE OWNER: 
THE LATE MISS DOROTHY PAGET 
Miss Dorothy Paget, who died on 
February 9, aged fifty-four, was 
one of the most successful —- - 
in British horse-racing. 
younger daughter of the late .— 
Queen! 


came ay len Miller, her only 
winner of the Grand National. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
THE PRECISION AND INTRICACY OF ONE OF 
BRITAIN’S MIGHTIEST DEFENCE WEAPONS. 


WITH A TOWERING THOR MISSILE, UPRIGHT FOR FIRING, IN THE BACKGROUND: A DUTY 
CREW ON THE LAUNCHING SITE AT FELTWELL, NORFOLK. 


INSIDE THE RECEIPT, INSPECTION AND MAINTENANCE SECTION AT FELTWELL, ONE OF THE 
FOUR MAIN BASES. AN ENGINE IS HERE BEING CHECKED. 


FURTHER SCENES AT FELTWELL: THE LAUNCH CONTROLLER IS ON THE LEFT, WHILE ON 
THE RIGHT IS THE MISSILE CONSOLE OPERATOR. 


These deen se give some idea of what is involved in setting up a chain 
of Thor missile bases. By the middle of this year all 60 of these Thor missiles 
based in Britain will be operational. They will be divided among four 
main bases, or ‘‘ Thor complexes,” and the missiles themselves disposed among 
a number of different sites in eastern England. Each missile will be fully 
equipped and permanently manned, and for this purpose over 3000 men, about 


FEBRUARY 20, 1960 


A CHIEF TECHNICIAN OPERATING SWITCHES AND DIALS ON AN ENGINE CHECK-OUT PANEL—GIVING 
SOME IDEA OF THE REQUIRED PRECISION. 


SHOWING SOME OF THE CONTROLS AND A ROCKET ENGINE: A SCENE AT THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


STATION, FELTWELL, NORFOLK, WHICH COMMANDS FIFTEEN MISSILES. 


THE BASE OF A THOR MISSILE ON ITS LAUNCHING PAD, WITH ITS MACHINERY DWARFING A MASTER 
NAVIGATOR WHO IS CHECKING CLAMPING EQUIPMENT. 


one-seventh of R.A.F. Bomber Command, will be employed to keep them in 
working order. In flight the nose-cone of the Thor, containing the war-head, 
detaches itself from the main body of the missile at a height and speed deter- 
mined by the range of the target from the point of launching. Speaking on 
February 11, Marshal Sir Kenneth Cross said that the Thors must be 
capable of being launched in fifteen minutes at any time. 
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CAPABLE OF BEING FUELLED AND LAUNCHED IN FIFTEEN MINUTES: ONE OF BRITAIN’S THOR MISSILES IN NORFOLK. 


Forty-five Thor intermediate-range ballistic missiles are now being maintained 
by R.A.F. Bomber Command in this country, a number which by the middle 
of this year will be increased to sixty. These missiles, of American design, 
have a range of 1600 miles, a speed of 12,000 m.p.h., and it should be possible 
to fuel and launch them in 15 minutes. The fitting of the nuclear warhead, 


however, would take a matter of some hours; and these warheads, which 
have an explosive power in the megaton range, are maintained by the United 





States Air Force in England. On February 11, a practice launching was carried 
out in front of the Press at Feltwell, in Norfolk, which is one of the main 

No warhead was on the missile chosen for this demonstration, 
nor was the missile fuelled. At the “countdown” the shelter was auto- 
matically removed, the Thor raised to the vertical, the transporter-erector 
lowered, and the missile was said to be ready for launching. The construction 
of each main base has cost £1,250,000, borne by Great Britain. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA 














A™= inconsequence is the note of the “latest 

batch of films. “‘ Are you stillin the Navy?” 
asks the diplomat Sir Charles Holland of the 
famous submarine-commander Max Easton. “ It ‘s 
a moot point,” comes the answer. “At the 
moment I am just warming a seat at the 
Admiralty !"’ The airiness of the question will be 
realised when it is pointed out that Sir Charles is 
played by Mr. George Sanders at his most languid ; 
and the inconsequence of the answer will be better 
appreciated by the reader when told that the 
Commander is played by Mr. James Mason in the 
light style he used so effectively in that 
delicious spy-film, “‘ Five Fingers."" The 
new film is ‘‘ A Touch of Larceny.” 


Commander Easton (known as 
Rammer Easton throughout the Service) 
would dearly like to have enough money 
to satisfy his expensive tastes in life. 
For example, he would dearly like to be 
the fiancé of a nice American widow 
(delightfully played by Miss Vera Miles) 
even though there is the slight obstacle 
that she is already the fiancée of Sir 
Charles. Rammer Easton thinks up a 
daring and fairly original plan. He 
will vanish during his next leave and 
plant several red-herring clues to suggest 
that he has turned traitor and gone off 
to sell a Top Secret file behind the Iron 
Curtain. In reality he has just let the 
file drop behind a deep filing-cabinet 
and gone off to maroon himself on one 
of the Skerry rocks off the coast of 
Scotland. There, after some days, he 
has the gratification of hearing on his 
radio that his disappearance has been 
noted and that his nefarious whereabouts 
are a matter of frantic surmise through- 
out the Press. 


JAMES MASON, WHO IS APPEARING (RIGHT) IN “ JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE 
OF THE EARTH” AND “A TOUCH OF LARCENY.” 


BITS OF NONSENSE. 
By ALAN DENT. 


paper in the land. But this is a passing dubious 
moment in a film which indubitably keeps up an 
extraordinarily jolly tension throughout. The film- 
script by Roger MacDougall, Guy Hamilton, and 
Ivan Foxwell is exceptionally crisp and witty, 
and this time a comparison with the great Lubitsch 
really does arise. Perhaps Lubitsch would not 
have let his audacious hero come so near to 
perishing by exposure on his rock. But that again 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE 





























Alan Dent writes: “ Without a doubt one’s choice this week is James 


This is exactly what Rammer Easton 
wants. He intends to return, in due 


course, to assert that he has been genuinely 
shipwrecked while On a yachting holiday, 
and to claim substantial damages for libel 
from the newspapers. The plan, of course, 





the Centre of the Earth,’ and the other as an R.N in at the Admiralty 
—in ‘A Touch of ag yon S Se a8 6 ae 
audacious in order to make = 
strikingly b Tne Jule Verne Sn (2th Contry ) began at 
the Cariton on January 21; = comedy ( Pussmeush 2b Ge 


FROM “ JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE OF THE EARTH ": THE EXPLORERS, ESCAPING FROM ATLANTIS, ARE MENACED BY A TERRIFYING 
PREHISTORIC MONSTER, ROUSED FROM ITS DEEP SLUMBERS BY AN EARTHQUAKE. 


miscarries slightly. For example, Rammer Easton 
made the unlikely mistake of describing it, when 
it was still a putative pleasantry at the back of his 
mind, to Mrs. Killain who, of course, duly felt 
bound to pass it on to her diplomatic fiancé when 
the sensation reached its climax. It was Mrs. 
Killain, also, who threw a bottle on a lone sea- 
shore somewhere “off’’ the Skerries—a bottle 
containing a message presumably from Easton 
and giving his whereabouts and his plight. It is 
thus that he is found by some Special-Branch 
policemen. 


* is a very minor point in a film that gives major 


and extraordinary pleasure. 


Preposterousness goes much deeper in the Jules 
Verne film about an expedition which, in fanciful 
fact, ends up at the middle of our earth. At its 
climax we see Professor Lindenbrook (Mr. Mason 
again), his favourite student Alec McEwen (Pat 
Boone), a handsome Swedish widow called Carla 
(Arlene Dahl), an Icelandic youth called Hans 
(Peter Ronson), and an eider duck called Gertrude 





—and we see them at the mercy of a terrible st orm 
on an inland sea, a storm occasioned by the {act 
that they have reached a point where the magnetic 
tugs of the north and south poles are equal and 
opposite! The film shows us this terrible storm 
luridly enough, but makes the mistake of show ng 
the inland sea (a possible conception !) under 
subterranean sky (an impossible one!). Ev - 
pseudo-scientific fiction should have its own mad 
logic, and this one fails at such moments. But 
such moments are distinctly rare. One looks a 
little askance, too, at the huge, long-extinct 
reptiles of what I guess—out of a Glasgow 
term's not-very-successful study of geology 
—to be the Triassic Period, though they 
scamper and shoot out their tongues 
remarkably convincingly. 

But the whole expedition is carried out 
with such an amusing tongue-in-the-cheek 
jocosity that even the most glaring im- 
probabilities are willingly and even eagerly 
swallowed. In short, though there may 
be one or two unlikely moments—to put 
it mildly—there is certainly never a dull 
one. My own pet biographical dictionary 
concludes its note on Jules Verne with the 
sentence: “‘ The characters are the veriest 
automata; the interest depends solely on 
incident.”” But what charming automata 
are Phileas Fogg and Passe-Partout (in 
“Round the World in 80 Days’’) and 
Captain Nemo (in “‘ 20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea”), and now this little group of 
globe-piercers! Mr. Mason's Professor is 
certainly a most, amiably dedicated and 
absent-minded Scientist, and Miss Dahl 
gives the Swedish lady a very funny 
¥4 dignity and propriety in circumstances of 





RONSON), ALEC McEWEN (PAT BOONE), CARLA (ARLENE DAHL) 
AND PROFESSOR LINDENBROOK (JAMES MASON) CONTEMPLAT- 
ING THE GRISLY AND OMINOUS REMAINS. 
almost unimaginable embarrassment. The coloured 
pictures of Edinburgh in 1880 frame the subter- 

ranean adventures most engagingly. 


Another film—called ‘‘ Tamango "’ and set on 
and off the Gold Coast in 1820—hardly anywhere 
achieves its own mad logic or effectiveness like the 
two films in which Mr. Mason stars. It has Mr. 

Curt Jurgens at his least happy as the 





In almost the best dramatic scene 
in the film, Rammer Easton, back in 
London, is asked by the highly-suspicious 
policemen what kind of bottle it was 
and how he phrased his message. Mr. 
Mason has a very good tense-farcical 
half-minute while he collects his wits to 
say that he threw away every bottle 
he possessed, and that each contained a 
desperate message. The weakness here is 
that the bottle which led to his discovery 
must have been front-page news in every 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ON THE BEACH” (United Artists; Generally Released: February 15).— 

A profoundly disturbing and memorably well-acted film which goes considerably 

out of its way to assert that the last of the human race, centred round the city 

of Melbourne, will meet eventual! annihilation singing and dancing to the tune 
of “ Waltzing Matilda.” 

“ PILLOW TALK " (Rank; Generally Released: February 8).—A 


captain of a ship taking slaves to Havana, 
Miss Dorothy Dandridge unhappier still as 
his “ mal slave and mistress,”’ and a 
crowd of black slaves in the hold—un- 
happiest of all—who look for a time like 
bringing off a mutiny and are then sum- 
marily and abruptly suppressed by a 
single cannonball. Thus ends this most 
bi happy tale which is declared to be by 





more comforting and reassuring affair—slight but jolly—in which cheerful 
Doris Day quarrels with Rock Hudson over the telephone and falls amusingly 
in love with him when they meet face to face. The gaiety is well sustained. 


no less an author than Prosper Mérimée 
But the Jules Verne adventure and 
the Admiralty skylark are happy near}, 
all the time. 
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HE brave men who volunteered 
to be space pilots last year in 
the United States are now under- 
going arduous and complicated 
tests in the effort to find out about 
the conditions they would endure 


if 


A NEW TWO-MAN SPACE TRAVEL SIMULATOR WHICH IS DESIGNED TO HOLD THE VOLUNTEER ASTRONAUTS 
FOR THIRTY DAYS. THE FIRST MANNED ROCKET FLIGHTS WILL BE MADE THIS SUMMER. 
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EARTHBOUND SPACE JOURNEYS: THE TRAINING OF ASTRONAUTS. 


STUDYING THE OCCUPANT OF A CABIN 

AFTER DAYS IN SPACE: LIEUT.COLONEL 

G. R. STEINKAMP, THE CHIEF OF ASTRO- 

ECOLOGY AT THE USAF. AEROSPACE 
MEDICAL CENTRE 


Continued.]} cannot reproduce 
is the effect of weightlessness. 
Information on weightlessness is 
being built up by putting aircraft 
into “ ballistic”’ trajectories and 
by experiments like the one in 
which a U.S. doctor, wearing a 
frogman’s suit, remained sub- 
merged for a week in a tank of 
water. At intervals the volunteers 
inside the cabins have to perform 
work systems. A series of 

of light are televised into the cabin 
and the occupant has to manipulate 
buttons and dials to turn the lights 
off. There have been complaints 
about America’s slowness in the 

rush for the conquest of space. 


(Let.) RELAXED ON A FIVE-DAY TRIP 

TO THE MOON: A VOLUNTEER AS HE IS 

SEEN ON CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
BY THE DOCTORS. 





AT THE CONTROL PANEL WHICH MONITORS ALL THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SPACE CABIN 
SIMULATOR: AN INVESTIGATOR AT THE SCREENS OUTSIDE A SIMULATOR. 
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THE THEATRE. 








I WRITE this about an hour and a half 
after curtain-fall upon “ Saint Joan ” 
at the Old Vic. There have been several storming 
first-night i there—sometimes one has 
had to discount an urgent twitter from above, as 
of excited starlings in covey—but, possibly since 
Robert Donat’s Becket, I have heard nothing to 
compare with the thunders after “ Saint Joan.” 
This was an ovation from every part of the house, 
and I think Barbara Jefford will remember it. 


Having joined in it myself—and let 
me say once more that it is slightly 
pompous for a critic to sit on his hands, 
if he is as moved as the rest of the 


colleagues think. My own opini: 

is firm, and I have not the slightest 
intention of being borne off on some 
needless debate. There are times to be 
dogmatic: this is one. It is a pleasure 
to affirm that I propose to disagree 
entirely—if, I hope, politely—with 
anyone who claims that Barbara 
Jefford is not the best Joan since Sybil 
Thorndike. 


Dame Sybil was in the second row at 
the Vic, with Sir Lewis Casson, and it 
was a delight to watch the great act- 
ress applauding her successor. Barbara 
Jefford’s conception is, indeed, very like 
Dame Sybil’s. It has the same honesty 
and the same glorious exaltation. It 
is the peasant girl from Domrémy, not 
a Joan from some ta ied romance, 
and Miss Jefford sustains her perform- 
ance to the last, consistent and 
unfaltering. We realise that this Joan 
speaks no word that is not clear truth. 
Her faith shines through her from the 
moment she enters. And read Shaw's 
description of the Maid as she faces 
de Baudricourt at Vaucouleurs: 

She is an able-bodied country girl of 
17 or 18, respectably dressed in red, with an 
uncommon face: eyes very wide apart and 
bulging as they often do in very imaginative 
people, a long well-shaped nose with wide 
nostrils, a short upper lip, resolute but full- 
lipped mouth, and handsome fighting chin. 
She comes eagerly to the table, delighted at 
having penetrated to de Baudricourt’s presence 
at last, and full of hope as to the result. His 
scowl does not check or frighten her in the 
least. Her voice is normally a hearty, coaxing 
voice, very confident, very appealing, very 
hard to resist. 


If Barbara Jefford does not fulfil that 
to the article, she makes us think that she 
does because she believes in herself as Joan 
believed. This established, nothing goes 
wrong. Before our gaze the peasant girl 
becomes saint and martyr. It is a perform- 
ance of astonishing truth, not a mere 
externalisation: Joan glows from within. 
The actress never takes us from the play. 
And what a play it is, the chronicle that, 
for all its Shavian caprices, is fixed in the 
repertory as one of the few classics of the 
2oth-century theatre. We do not relax at the 
Vic from the minute before lights flash up on 
the castle of Vaucouleurs, to the ultimate passage 
of the Epilogue: “ The last remaining rays of 
light gather into a white radiance descending on 
Joan.” Believe me, at the Vic now, Saint Joan 
herself stands in the radiance and utters her last 
words: “‘O God that madest this beautiful earth, 
when will it be ready to receive Thy saints? How 
long, O Lord, how long ? ” 

For once I have little to say but praise. Praise 
is notoriously less good reading than blame 
—or so, I gather, current fashion has it— 


as Barbara Jefiord has set her now in the record of the 


JOAN AND ELAINE. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


Warwick has a full share in the famous three- 
handed scene in the tent. Here John Moffatt 
carries off de Stogumber, with Shaw's favourite 
“English” joke; but, if I am to cavil at anything, 
it is that Mr. Moffatt strikes twelve so early in 
the play that his breakdown after the burning 
of the Maid has less effect than it should. But 
he is capital in the Epilogue as the old, tired 
priest with the “silly, benevolent smile.” The 
whole Epilogue in fact comes over with a sharp 


FROM THE OLD VIC PRODUCTION OF SHAW'S “ST. JOAN”: ROBERT DE BAUDRICOURT 
(DAVID KING) GIVES JOAN (BARBARA JEFFORD) PERMISSION TO GO TO SEE THE DAUPHIN. 


John Trewin writes of this great production: “ Above all, we remember Joan the Maid 
contemporary stage." 


“I'VE LET IT! I'VE LET THE ROOM!”: THE SCENE FROM JOHN MORTIMER’S 
BRILLIANT NEW PLAY AT THE CAMBRIDGE, “ THE WRONG SIDE OF THE PARK,” 
WHERE ELAINE (MARGARET LEIGHTON) TELLS HER HUSBAND, HENRY (RICHARD 
JOHNSON), THAT THEY ARE TO HAVE A LODGER, WHILE MR. AND MRS. LEE (CHARLES 


HESLOP AND JOYCE CAREY) LOOK ON. 


effect that causes one to remember what Dame 
Sybil Thorndike has written.* 


That tremendous Epilogue was a piece of pure 
imagination. Many felt it was a drop after the drama 
of the Trial Scene curtain, with its final question: 
“ You have heard the last of her.""—“* The last of her ? 
I wonder!" The audi was uplifted, in some way 
recognising the greatness of the saints and martyrs 
and the wickedness of those who condemned them. 
But this was not the finish G. B. S. wanted—he did not 
want to send the audience out in a bath of emotion. 
No; cold reason came in again. In a very subtle 
manner the finger of the prophet was pointed, and, 








in the words of Nathan to David, the 
listener heard (if he were sensitive): ‘‘ Thou 
art the man”... . 

The Epilogue was sadly misunderstood at the first 
production, but it shows how a prophet can make 
ideas grow, for nowadays that Epilogue is accepted 
almost universally as a necessary part of the shape, 
Those who feel that G. B. S. is just coldly reasonable 
should read again and again that great litany of the 
poor human sinners who had been actors in the drama 
. . . Archbishop Davidson once said to me that every 

sentence in the Epilogue was a text for a 

sermon. 
Dame Sybil has said it all. What 
more remains forme? Only to applaud 
Douglas Seale for his grasp of the play, 
the imaginatively-ordered, and so simple, 
planning of the stage. I could have 
done with more colour in some of the 
Leslie Hurry sets—the Loire scene, for 
example—but that is a very minor 
point. We remember the Cross of 
Lorraine. Above all, we remember 
Joan the Maid as Barbara Jefford has 
set her now in the record of the con- 
temporary stage, and how her eyes glow 
when she speaks her rapt, defiant faith. 
in the ambulatory at Rheims: “Do 
not think you can frighten me by 
telling me that I am alone. France is 
alone; and God is alone; and what is 
my loneliness before the loneliness of 
my country and my God?” A most 
honourable and exciting night for the 
Old Vic company and for this superb 
actress, its leader. 


Having said so much, I realise that 
I have left all too brief a space for a 
modern play of intricate workmanship 
and sure sensibility, “‘The Wrong Side 
of the Park” (Cambridge). I recommend 
a visit for the sake of the play itself, by 
John Mortimer, and of the performances, 
especially Margaret Leighton’s. Miss Leigh- 
ton can surrender entirely to a part and get. 
her audience to surrender with her. We 
feel as emotionally wrought as she does 
when she returns in the early morning to 
that house in Kilburn (N.W.6, anyway) 
to take up her life again. 


I must explain that this Elaine is a 
wife who lives in one of the old houses— 
overborne by mounting flats—on the wrong 
side of the park. Her marriage to an 
apparently work-clogged Civil Servant also 
seems to be on the “ wrong side of the 
park,” shadowed and dull. The woman 
worships the image of her first husband; 
a glib fellow who had been killed in a motor 
accident; and it is not until later that we 
find she lives in a world of fantasy. . From 
a sense of guilt she idealises her first 
marriage and transfers to it the memories 
and the feelings that should belong to her 
second husband. He understands this and 
knows that he can keep her stable only by 
humouring her fantasy. I suggest that you 
should see for yourself how Mr. Mortimer 
works it out in the theatre, with compassion, 
real pathos, and his own idiosyncratic quirk of 
humour. Margaret Leighton, like a tall, sad lily, 
controls the night; but the whole play comes 
through, under Peter Hall’s direction, as a very 
fine piece of contemporary workmanship. 


I have no room to explain why I felt that the 
O.U.D.S.’s “‘ Measure for Measure ’’ was a strangely 
thin performance, and to say exactly why aa 
allegedly funny piece, “The Night Life of @ 
Virile Potato” (Lyric, Hammersmith), made me 
sit in the most utter dejection. 


P.S. At the last moment I have found 





but fashion can be a bore. Let me go on 
to hold that Robert Harris and Walter 
Hudd are matched exactly to the Shavian 
eloquence; Alec McCowen’s Dauphin—an 
actor-proof part well managed—has “‘ the 
expression of a young dog accustomed 
to be kicked, yet incorrigible and 
irrepressible”; and George Baker's 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“GIRL ON THE HIGHWAY ” (Princes).—Joan Miller and Brian Reece in a 
new play directed by Peter Cotes. (February 15.) 

“ HENRY THE FOURTH: PART ONE " (Birmingham Repertory 

chronicle was staged, under the direction of Bernard Hepton, on February 16; 
the second part follows on February 22, and thenceforward the plays will be 
acted alternately, in nightly sequence. The Falstaff is Arthur Pentelow. 


).—The great 


a “Saint Joan” notice that makes refer- 
ence to “ the bells of heaven.”” My own 
wish is to adapt Ralph Hodgson and to 
say that Miss Jefford rings the bells of 
heaven the noblest peal for years. 





*“ Thanks to Bernard Shaw” in “ The 
Year’s Work in the Theatre: 1949-1950 " (Long- 





mans, Green, for British Council, 1950), p. 34 
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IN THE ALL-FLAMENCO PROGRAMME PRESENTED AT THE PALACE THEATRE BY THE ZAMBRA 


FLAMENCO COMPANY FROM THE TRETEAU FLAMENCO DE MADRID: TERESA MAYA. 


THE LEADING DANCER OF THE COMPANY, ROSA DURAN, WHO PROVIDES THE DANCING PART 
OF THE CANTE HONDO, THE SECOND HALF OF THE PROGRAMME. 


The Spanish Zambra Company opened on February 9 at the Palace Theatre 
with an all-Flamenco programme. This company, which is directed by Sefior 
Fernan Casares, is headed by Rosa Duran and includes the celebrated guitarist 
Perico del Lunar and the flamenco singer Manuela de Ronda; and it performed 
in a reproduction of the authentic setting of the Treteau Flamenco de Madrid. 
The programme is divided into two halves, cante chico and cante hondo, and 
& programme note explains that both are now called flamenco, although the 
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AN ALL-FLAMENCO PROGRAMME IN 
LONDON : THE ZAMBRA COMPANY OF 

SPANISH DANCERS. 


MARIA MEDINA IN THE ZAMBRA PROGRAMME. THE ENTERTAINMENT IS DIVIDED INTO 
CANTE CHICO FOR THE FIRST HALF AND CANTE HONDO FOR THE SECOND 


MOST OF THE PROGRAMME CONSISTS OF SOLO DANCES, BUT THE PAS DE DEUX OF “ EL TUPE” AND 


CARMELA ABADIA WERE OUTSTANDING IN THE FIRST HALF 


common meaning of that. word more usually applies to cante chico, which is 
predominantly cheerful and entertaining. Cante hondo, on the other hand, 
is predominantly musical, and this, which was the feature of the second half 
of the programme, was marked by the exotic “deep song” flamenco with 
four males as alternate soloists. In this half the leading dancer, Rosa Duran, 
provided a sort of dance obbligato to the songs. Of the other dancers, a gipsyish 
and formidable young man called “ El Tupe”’ was outstanding. 


Photographs by Houston Rogers. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS —NO. 28: TRY THIS ON FOR SIZE. 
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A SEVEN-TON HAT FOR A SUPERMAN—WITH ANY AMOUNT OF ROOM FOR EXPANDING SELF-ESTEEM. 


It seems a pity in many ways that it is not really a hat: it would have so many 
for travellers in and dwellers in i cottages—- 


new in course of construction at Groton, Connecticut—and it is, at this 


particular moment, being positioned before lowering into place in the 
machine shop for assembly work and the installation of a hatch cover. 
Tullibee is designed as a hunter-killer and, as nuclear-powered submarines 


go, will be small, with a displacement of 2000 tons light, and planned 
as an anti-submarine submarine, with speed secondary to manceuvrability. 
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“BRITISH TOWNS IN CANADA”: FAMILIAR 
NAMES ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE. ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE CLOTHING TOWNS OF THE WEST 
RIDING. WITH CARPET FACTORIES, WORSTED MILLS AND MACHINE WORKS, IT IS SET IN A 
VERY HILLY POSITION. (Photograph by Acrofilms.) 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. THE LARGEST CITY OF CANADA'S MARITIME PROVINCES, HALIFAX 
POSSESSES WHAT IS POSSIBLY THE FINEST HARBOUR ON NORTH AMERICA’S ATLANTIC COAST. 
( Photograph by Photographic Survey Corporation, Toronto, Canada.) 


PORT ARTHUR AND FORT WILLIAM. THESE TWIN CITIES, AT THE WESTERN END OF LAKE SUPERIOR, 
SHARE A RICH GRAIN TRAFFIC. FORT WILLIAM IS SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND, AND LAKE SUPERIOR 
TO THE RIGHT. (Photograph by Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity.) 





CHATHAM, ONTARIO. AN IMPORTANT RAIL AND TRADING CENTRE AND THE CAPITAL OF KENT COUNTY, CHATHAM, ENGLAND. WITH A LONG HISTORY AS ONE OF ENGLAND'S MOST IMPORTANT 
CHATHAM IS SITUATED IN A VERY RICH AGRICULTURAL DISTRICT AND HAS AN IMPORTANT EXPORT NAVAL BASES, CHATHAM IS SITUATED ON THE RIGHT BANK OF THE RIVER MEDWAY, 
TRADE. (Photograph by Photographic Survey Corporation, Torente, Canada.) IN NORTH KENT. (Photograph by Acrofilms.) 


each other in name—and in some cases, geographical industries, but is the main distribution point for Nova Scotia, with a magnificent 
gusllise thane Mchith and Consdion towns Gifer exactly ioeas thee setater~ harbour. And whereas Chatham, Ontario, is an important agricultural trading 
parts in many respects. Whereas, for example, Halifax, Yorkshire, is important | nd rail centre, situated on the Thames River, Chatham, England, is a great 
chiefly as an industrial centre, Halifax, Nova Scotia, is not only a great centre of | naval base possessing an extensive dockyard and large barracks. 
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LONDON AS IT APPEARS IN CANADA AND ENGLAND: 
SOME FASCINATING CONTRASTS. 


VICTORIA, THE CAPITAL CITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, WHICH 
VANCOUVER ISLAND AND WHICH IS NOTED FOR THE 


VICTORIA, LONDON. THE VAST TRACKS OF RAILWAY LINES MAKE A STRONG 
CONTRAST TO ITS CANADIAN COUNTERPART. (Photograph by Acrofilms.) 


LONDON, ONTARIO, SUITABLY SITUATED ON THE THAMES RIVER: A SMALLER AND YOUNGER CITY THAN 


ITS ORIGINAL. IT IS A CENTRE OF TRADE DISTRIBUTION AND WAS FOUNDED IN 1625-26. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, BRITISH COLUMBIA. THE FIRST WESTMINSTER ABBEY STOOD ON AN ISLAND 
AND PERHAPS THIS ISLAND WILL SOME DAY HAVE THE SAME PURPOSE. ( Photograph by Acro Surveys Led.) 


Wherever the British have made their homes abroad, whatever may have been 
their rancour at the Government or religion at home, they rarely forgot their 
affection for their home towns. London appears not only in England and 
Ontario but also in places as diverse as Ohio and Spanish Guinea. Both the 


LONDON, ENGLAND: THE GREAT BEND OF THE THAMES SEEN FROM WESTMINSTER 
(FOREGROUND) TO BEYOND THE POOL OF LONDON. (Photograph by Acrofilms.) 


LONDON. A VIEW LOOKING DOWN ON THE ABBEY, THE PALACE OF WEST- 
MINSTER, PARLIAMENT SQUARE, WITH THE L.C.C. HALL ACROSS THE RIVER. ( Photograph by Acrofilms.) 


capital of British Columbia and the famous railway station derive their names 
from Queen Victoria. The snow-covered mountains at New Westminster and 
the logs floating down the river are a delightful contrast to the centuries- 
old buildings and associations of Westminster in London. 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 
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so easy to understand the goodness so 
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sincerity. However muddled a ‘man’s thinking 
may be; however absurd his philosophy or the 
conclusions which he reaches about the nature of 
God, the nature of man, and the nature of the 


difficult to reach any reasoned a Sedgusat at all. 
For instance, Mr. Herbert M. Phillips, author of 
Sarari oF Discovery, in which he investigates 
“the universe of Albert Schweitzer,’ confesses 
that before visiting the sage he had long admired 
his “‘ voluminous writings.” His was not a voyage 
of discovery, but the visit of a disciple to an 
acknowledged master. This, I am afraid, must 
vitiate his conclusions. It will be, —-S 
if he is able to reduce 
Moen’ ae to a clear and comprehensive 
statement. Moreover, I had beside me, kn 
of comparison, Gabriel Langfeldt’s 
Siaeer SCUWEITSER, described as “a study of 
the philosophy of his life.” The latter work 
seemed to me to be much the more important. At 
least it is logically argued and comprehensible 
It reaches the conclusion that Schweitzer's thought 
can be adequately defined as “* ethical mysticism.” 
(This, of course, may mean anything or nothing.) 
Both authors discuss, as they are bound to do, 
Schweitzer’s attitude to Jesus. But where Mr. 
t records his emphasis on the ideology of 
Jesus's life, rather than its reality, and clinically 
quotes his views about “ Jesus’s over-estimation 


bap 
Phillips indulges in the kind of rhapsody, which 
we have learnt, with weary familiarity, to associate 
with American writers in the throes of revivalist 


sentiment. That is not the way to discuss the 
ideas of an intriguing and highly ‘controversial 
personality. I still await some better than 
either of these books to give me the key to Albert 
Schweitzer. 

By contrast, I doubt if any historian—and I 
do not see why a peeress should not be at least as 
adequate an historian as a male commoner !— 
could have done better with Jamzson’s Rarp than 
the author, Lady This is almost a 

mystery story. There is no mystery, of course, 
about the raid itself, but no one has yet settled, 
to the ee eee oo posterity, who was privy 
to this mad attempt to blow up the Boer War 
before anyone was ready for it. Did Smuts know ? 
Or Rhodes? Or—most important of all—Joe 
Chamberlain? Lady has her own 
views on the solution of the mystery, and the fact 
that these have not been universally accepted, but 
have tended, rather, to put a very live cat among 
8 ee Oe ee Oe Beate & be 

dead pigeons, is in itself a justification for 
historical 


Gaok, it ony toch ntined to de on. to contradict her. 

Important as history may be, .I am not happy 
about the publication of private diaries of those 
who have been in constant touch with the great. 
Mr. William D. Hassett, author of Orr THE 
Recorp WirtH F. D. R., bore the same kind of 
relation to Roosevelt as my good friend Sir 
Desmond Morton bore to Sir Winston Churchill. 
I have often had the temerity to suggest to Sir 
Desmond that he should write his reminiscences of 
the war years at “ No. 10,” and he has constantly 

Mr. - 


~ makes in his diary are too often shabby. Every 


time that the President entertained an exiled 


Christian names. 
about the Duke and Duchess of Windsor which is 
His book is prejudiced and 


oan us ‘move over to something braver and 
it. Nothing could be more difficult 
than to attempt to interpret contemporary history, 
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for young people, but Miss Katharine Savage, in 
Tae Story or THE SEcoND Wortp War, has 
boldly tackled this almost insoluble problem. It 
is true that she evades some of the more highly 
controversial issues, but her facts are plain, and 
she has nearly succeeded in achieving impartiality. 
Sis Gouune to Ghee the cutis ofa teak: enatned 
PEOPLE AND PowER, a study of Russia, America, 


ny SE cmntel dian tieeinin son 
producer has a wife, a son by a previous wife, and a 
secretary. He, of course, seduces the y; 


I am not surprised that Erle Stanley Gardner 
thinks so highly of the work of Jack Usher, : 
of BrorHers AND Sisters Ha 
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Just. such another, > omg for the fact that the 





are persecu 
Curtain characters do very well in central Europeay 
towns with names like Split and Slodz, but 
do not seem to merge very happily with the lochs, 
the heather and the grouse. 


the heroine’s plight did not seem to me tg 
— as pitiable as Mr. Johns would have me feel it, 
and the hero, I thought, was compelled to make a 
great fuss about very little. (But—let us face it— 
I am not myself a Hungarian being persecuted by 
Communists among the lonely moors!) - 
Miracles seem to be having 


a miracle that wasn’t. It takes place in French 
Canada, and arouses the interest of an American 
writer whose wife was not cured at Lourdes, and 
who therefore proposes to debunk all the modem 


characterisation is excellent. 

Mr. H. E. Bates is something more than a 
competent writer of short stories. The collection 
which is published under the title of AN AsprpistRa 
iN BaByton, is described as “ four novellas,” 
because the stories themselves are of the long-short 
variety. I thought that the one which gives its 
name to the title was much the best. It concerns 
the seduction of a young girl by an army officer, 
just after the First World War. The cad makesa 
very thorough job of it, and the girl's whole moral 
character is on the way to becoming wrecked when 
she finds him out. The other novellas seemed to me 
to be too slight, except for the fourth, which is all 
blood and passion and sunshine in the South Seas. 

Mr. Bates may write novellas, but Miss Naomi 
Jacob writes novelettes. Any woman's magazine 
would, I should think, be glad to publish Turgz 
MEN AND JENNIE in instalments. Jennie is 
ambitious, marries what the reader is encouraged 
to think the wrong man, loves him and “‘ makes a 
go of it,” and, when he is dead, turns back to her 


to tell Jennie that he is, in fact, married to some- 
pec Sg so he goes out on his ear. There is @ 
time and place for , and I do not see 
why Miss Jacob should not write novelettes if she 
wants to. 
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